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ot Wesley SIR JAMES COTTER. 

oat One of your correspondents mentions, while 

daily News ing of Lord Lisle (‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. vi. 467), 
in he was assassinated by Sir James Cotter in 


Switzerland. Bishop Burnet states that he was 
killed at Lausanne by Irishmen in 1685, and does 
not give the names of the assassins. I wish to 
know if it is an assured fact that Sir James Cotter 
was concerned in this crime, as it seems most un- 
y likely that he was, owing to the high character 
y which he bore, 
Barke tells us that he was “a gallant Cavalier.” 
T He was a member of Parliament, was first married 
BEST wos daughter of Sir William Stapleton, Bart., and 
‘3 KNIGHTS afterwards to the Hon. Leonora Plunkett, daughter 
ame contai of Lord Louth. This second marriage took place on 
July 30, 1688, about three years after the assassina- 
H HIS. tion of Lord Lisle. He had been appointed mar- 
thal and secretary in the West Indies in 1677; on 
February 12, 1689, he was appointed by King 
m our Greg James IT. Governor of the City of Cork and of 
Great Island, “to keep the officers and soldiers in 
good order,” and on February 26 he took over 
BESJ from General McCarty the command of his 
Edited bg Majesty’s forces in Cork. The following year 
ing Extract Cork was taken by the Duke of Marlborough, and 
in 1691, on April 30, the battle of Bottle Hill was 
dl fought, Sir James Cotter being in command of the 


et, Sti 


troops of King James, who, we are told, had no 
more faithful or honourable follower than he. 

On July 24 Sir James received a letter from Sir 
Richard Nagle ——. him, by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant, Richard, Duke of Secssenail to 
levy 2001. 

“from all lands of ye County of Corke to for 
curing and gettin of the ng 
and endeavours of ye enemie against his Ma’tes army 
liege people.” 

Another paper, dated at Limerick, orders Sir 

James Cotter, Knt., “Brigadier of His Ma’tes 
armie,” 
* to seize six hundred paire of brogues or pumps now in 
the hands of Captain Cornelius McGillicuddy for the 
use of the regiment now belonging to Coll Charles 
Murphy,” &c. 


In a letter dated Cork, July 6, 1691, Sir Richard 
Cox, Governor of Cork, writes to Sir James, who 
was an old friend of his, as follows :— 


Srr,—Upon the score of our former acquaintance, and 
the civility you have used to our friends whilst you were 
governor here, and since, I think myself obliged to let 
you know, that I have both station and inclination to 
serve you. If it should happen that you throw yourself 
upon me, without capitulation (for your party is certainly 
ruined and will every minute decay,) you shall, un- 
doubtedly be used as a man of honour; but, if you are of 
this opinion, bring off as many as you can, and their arms, 
because your terms will be so much the better. This 
will seem odd if you don’t apprehend the case as desperate, 
but because I am sure it is so therefore you have this 


friendly advertisement from, Sir, 
Your very affec. friend and servant, 
Ricwarp Cox. 


For the Hon, Sir James Cotter, those. 

To this note Sir James promptly replies as follows : 

Srr,—Notwithstanding our former acquaintance, it 
seems to me you do not know me, Whatever I might 
have done with sitting still, when laid aside, in civilities 
—which for Justice sake I distributed without distinc- 
tion—I am now convinced, and will, I doubt not, be ina 
condition to return your kindness, for really your case is 
so desperate that you will soon have occasion for it, and 
be confident in — that is just 

ou find me, Sir, 
Your very affec, friend and servant, 
JAMES 

Give, I pray you, my services to all old acquaintances, 

Later on Sir James was obliged to succumb, and 
sue for protection, which was at once granted; and 
under signature of Baron de Ginckell, Lieutenant- 
General, he on October 9, 1691, obtained protec- 
tion for himself, family, servants, tenants, &., with 
“lycence for himself and servants to keep three 
cases of pistolls, three fuses, and three swords for 
their protection.” 

About this time Sir James obtained a number of 
certificates from various persons testifying as to the 
humane and generous treatment they had experi- 
enced from him when in power. One of these, 
signed by Daniel Croke, Mayor, Walter Neale, 
a of St. Mary, Shandon, and others, states as 
follows :— 
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** Wee, the undernamed of the Citty of Corke, doe de- 
clare that during Sir James Cotter beeing Governor of 
the said Citty and County, the Protestants thereof, as 
much as in him lay, did receive all manner of counten- 
ance and favor from him, and that instead of being con- 
fined and imprisoned upon all allarms, as wee were by his 
predecessors and successors in that Government, hee de- 
sired all of us as were by them turned out of the Citt 
and our houses to come into them again, for whic 
reason, and no other that we could either know or hear 
of, hee hath (to our greate prejudice) beene removed, 
being by the French faction represented as a man not 
fitt to be trusted where any Protestants were. All of which 
we hold ourselves obliged to certifie our hands at 
Corke this 9t» day of Dec. 1691.” 

The bishop, Dr. Wetenhall, endorses this certifi- 
cate in the following words :— 

“TI must acknowledge that wee received the above- 
mentioned kindnesses from Sir James Cotter, and more 
than above mentioned, but as to the reasons of his being 
removed I know nothing, “ E, ConKE AND Ross.” 

The Very Rev. F. P. Pomeroy, Dean, also testi- 
fies in Sir James Cotter’s behalf; and another 
clergyman, the Rev. Charles Northcote, who had 
been a prisoner on board the French fleet lying in 
the harbour of Cork, states that on being delivered 
over to the Governor, Sir James Cotter, 

“the said Sir James did use me and the other two gentle- 
men, with all the humanity and kindness he was able, 
notwithstanding our being under sentence for treason 
against the then Government,” 

dated May 12, 1692. 

The Cromwellian Lord Lisle who was assassinated 
had occupied an official position in Cork during 
the time of the Commonwealth, and was doubtless 
well known to the individuals who signed the 
above-mentioned testimonials. Is it probable that 
they would speak so highly of a man who had been 
concerned in such a crime only five or six years 
before? The Cotters were originally called Ottir, or 
MacOttir, and aresaid to have been of Danish descent. 
Sir James Cotter, who is sometimes spoken of as 
of Ballinsperrig, and at other times as of Anna- 

ve, died in 1705, and was succeeded by his son 

ames, who was executed May 7, 1720, for his 
devotion to the house of Stewart. 
R, Stewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces, 
Cork. 


8. G, O. AND SIR EDWARD OSBORNE OF 1584, 
The Times of May 13 tells us that its benevolent, 


active old correspondent Lord Sydney Godolphin | Th 


Osborne went to his last earthly home at Lewes on 
that day. ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps think it fit to im- 
prove the occasion. The announcement reminded 
me of the ancestor and founder of the Leeds family 
the Osbornes, the apprentice Edward Osborne of 
1536, who, by his leap from the house on London 
Bridge, saved his master’s daughter from drowning, 


and at | married her. Stow, and after him 
Richard Thomson, the antiquary, who wrote of 
London Bridge, tells us all about it, I shall give 


only’a few extracts from manuscript minutes of the 
meetings of governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
On the purchase of the hospital, chiefly by the 
liberality of the City people, the management de. 
volved upon those who found the money. Of the 
time of Blizabeth, I have a list “of sundry the 
wisest and best Merchaunts in London to deall in 
the weightiest causes of the Citie,” and among them 
are names of active governors of St. Thomas's 
Hospital—Offley, Wheler, Saltonstall, Woodroffe, 
Osborne, and others. September 23, 1571, the 
name of Mr. Osborne first appears at the meeting 
of the “ Cowrtt of Governors,” and soon he shows 
his quality, as on Nov. 5 following he was “ choisen 
into the office of Treasurer w* Mr. Alderman Wood- 
ruffe late treasurer.” “ Monday, the xxiiij De- 
cember, 1571, in the presence of Sir Alexander 
Avenon, Mr. Alderman Harvy, Mr. Osborne, Mr, 
Offley,” and others, there was “payd to Mr. Os. 
borne as Treasurer, for a benevolence to thuse of 
the pore by the Deane & Chapitre of Paules, 
the sum of iijli. vjs. viijd.” The next entry he re- 
ceives xli. of a benevolent citizen, and another, it 
being noted that “the cowrtt like well of the same,” 
January 14, 1571, in the presence of Mr. Osborne 
and Mr. Ward, 

“ Hamerton of St. Olaf’s dothe offer to pay yerely for the 
space of vj yeres xxs. yerely for Wyllyam Kyng, who 
to be dismemburyd of one of his leaggs, and yf he may 
curyd w'yn one yere & a halfe to be bound in the som 
of xii, by obligacion for the p’formance of the same.” 
The same day Mr. Osborne receives of the matron, 
“for work done by the poore, xjs. vd.” So wesee 
many sources of hospital income. Mr. Osborne 
also receives “‘owt of the boxe in the courtt 
chamber vii. vs.,” and same time, “xxv day of 
Feb., 1571, xiiijs. xd. for old garments sold.” 
July 7, 1572, Edward Whitepane, 

“at the request of Mr. John Mabbe, goldsmyth, was ad- 
mitted for the space of six monthes, and yf the said 
Whytpane w'in the said tyme cannot be cured, the said 
John Mabbe hath p’mysed and byndeth himselfe unto 
Mr. Edward Osborne, Tresaurer, for the removing and 
dyscharging from this hospitall the same Whytepane.” 
This is especially interesting, John Mabbe being 
the last owner of “The Tabard” while it was yet 
“The Tabard,” and probably very much as Chaucer 
and his pilgrims saw it. John Mabbe was a rich 
citizen and agoldsmith. His most interesting will 
is given in full in the Atheneum, July 23, 1887. 
ere is an abundance of varying entries in this 
MS. of 1569 to 1574, showing the internal work- 
ing of the hospital and the action, often very 


curious, of the governors. I content myself with 


an item more :— 

“Mr, Edward Osborne brought into the Cowrtt the 
Coppie of the words of the confyrmation made in the 
last parlyament for the spitalls in London made under 
thand of ffrancis Speylman Clark of the plyament. 


July, 1573, he first appears as Alderman Osborne, 
andl then precedence at the “Cowrtt.” In 1575 
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he is sheriff ; in 1580 “ Mr. Alderman Osburne is 
in Fyllpot Lane”; in 1583 he is Lord Mayor; in 
1584 he is knighted by Queen Elizabeth; in 
1585-6 he is M.P. for the City; in 1581 he is 
owner of ships, and active among commercial com- 
panies, especially promoting trade with Turkey ; 
in 1583 he bestirs himself against carriers depart- 
ing on the Sabbath, and he notes how beggars are 
coming from Ireland—‘“ they shall be sent back, 
and no more permitted to come.” 

I may perhaps find in my MS. more matter 

nite as interesting to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

‘or the present this will do as to the founder of 
the house of Leeds, and the ancestor, as I suppose, 
of Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne. 

Forest Hill. 


“ Acapemia” or “ Acapemia.”—My tutor at 
Harrow, William Oxenham, would accept either 
mantity, on the ground that there was sanction 
for both. Desirous—after forty years !—to verify 
this assertion, I recently applied to a distinguished 
friend, who often instructs the world in your 
columns—the Rev. W. E. Bucxtey. His reply I 
subjoin. It seems to exhaust the question, but, in 
accordance with his suggestion, I submit his note 
to ‘N. & Q.’ to elicit the views of more recent 
academics :— 

“Your Harrow tutor was right, so far as Latin is con- 
cerned, though the authorities for shortening the ¢ are 
late, Claudian (a.p. 395) has in his ‘ De Consulatu Flavii 
Mallii Theodori,’ line 94 (sometimes referred to as xvi. 


In Latium spretis Academia migrat Athenis ; 
and a century later Sidonius (4.p. 482) has— 

Obviet et quanqaam totis Academia sectis. 

*In Epithalam. Polemii,’ 120. 

But at an earlier date—temp. Augusti—Laurea Tullius, 
a freedman of Cicero, writes— 

Atque Academiz celebratam nomine villam, 
in a quotation preserved by Pliny, ‘ Nat, Hist.,’ xxxi. 3, 
as if this were then the received quantity. Oddly enough, 
the passage in Cicero where the word occurs may be 
read either way. It is in a quotation from his ‘ Poem on 
his Consulship ’ quoted in his ‘ De Divinatione,’ i. 13, 8— 

Inque Academia umbrifera, nihiloque Lycxo, 
on which Hermann says, ‘ Quarta syllaba in Academia 
brevis est, non elisd ultima’; and Moser, the latest editor 
of the ‘ De Div.’ (so far as my library extends), in his 
note at p. 63 (the date of the book being 1828, Frank- 
fort) says, ‘Eo quidem nunc in Hermanni de nostro 
loco sententia acquiesco,’ having previously thought of 
reading by transposition— 

Umbrifera inque Academia, nihiloque Lyceo. 
But, without any transposition, if the final a be elided 
the fourth syllable would be long, and to this, in spite of 
Hermann and Moser, I should incline, on the ground 
that Cicero's own freedman—who, it must be presumed, 
had often heard Cicero pronounce the word and dutifully 
copied him—uses it as long, and also because in Cicero’ 
day the study of Greek and its influence was so great in 


Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd. 


Four centuries later this influence had died away pro- 
bably, and after Constantine moved the seat of empire 
eastwards there would, I should fancy, be a reaction 
against Greek—i. ¢,, Constantinopolitan—authority, and 
the Italian use of one vowel being short before another 
would be likely to prevail. 

“ As to Greek, whether the word be written with the 
vowel , or diphthong «i, Hermann is no doubt right in 
saying, ‘ Quod ad pr iam ejus attinet quartam syl- 
labam ancipitem apud Latinos esse constat, apud Graecos 
eam non memini correptam.’ And though ’Acadnpia 
would seem to require the penultimate short he says, ‘In 
hoc vocabulo, quod communis sermonis usu tritissimum 
esset, ea videtur obtinuisse pronunciatio, que non a pro- 
sodia esset, sed ab accentu profecta,’ in his note to Aris- 
tophanes, ‘ Nubes,’ 992, ed. Bekker, 1829, Londini, 
vol. iii, pp. 419, 420. In my day Oxford said Academia, 
and I should think that Cambridge did the same.” 

D. C. 


“Rook,” 1rs Douste Merarnoricat Sieniri- 
caTION IN ExizapeTHan to the 
then use of rook in its present sense of 
“sharper,” and of rook’d as equal “ fleeced by 
guile,” I remember at present but two examples, 
both in Dekker, and the first not so clear as one 
would wish. Nor does Greene in his ‘ Connycatch- 
ing’ booklets, nor yet Harman in his ‘Caveat for 
Cursetors, use the word. In Dekker’s ‘ Wonderful 
Yeare,’ 1603 (Grosart’s reprint, vol. i. p. 89), we 
find :— 

Not for applauses—shallow fooles’ adventure— 

I plunge my verse into a sea of censure, 

But with a liver drest in gall, to see 

So many Rookes, catch-polls of poesy, 

That feed upon the fallings of hye wit ; 

And put on cast inventions, most unfit. 
His second, more clear, is from his ‘ Lanthorne 
and Candle-light, 1609 (vol. iii. pp. 238, &c.), 
Speaking of the cozening which he calls falconry, 
he says :— 

a A couple of Rookes therefore (that were birds of 
the last feather) conspired together to leave their nest, 
in the Citty, and to flutter abroad, into the countrie.” 
While on horseback, “civilly suited, that they 
might carry about them some badge of a Schollar,” 
one of the “ divil’s Ranck-riders” (one of another 
cozening gang and in another line) overtakes them, 
to whom they say that they are falconers, and then 
that they had sprung a partridge. They on this 
ride up to a goodly fair place, where the good 
knight or so is asked for. To him one of them pro- 
duces a little book, well got up outside, wherein is 
a “Dedication to his Worship.” Hereupon, of 
course, sir knight gives him “foure or sixe Angells,” 
asks him to stay breakfast, “or if the sundiall 
points towards eleaven, then to tary dinner.” In 
other words, the knight is, as we should say, 
rooked. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
sense is derived from the thievish propensity of 
these birds. For instance, if both male and female 
be away from their unfinished nest, the others will 
at once help themselves from it. 

The second sense is one quite opposed to this— 
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one which may be expresed by our “ simpleton ” 


—and, as it may be necessary to give proof, 
I give four examples from Jonson and three from 
Dekker 

1. In his ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ I. i, 
Bobadill speaks thus of Squire Downright, “ Hang 
him, rook! he! why he no more judgment 
than a malt horse.” Now, exclusive of the com- 
parison, Downright, as his name implies, is a 
straightforward, honest English gentleman, with 
as much idea of turning sharper or cheating a man 
as the north and south have of coming together, 


perhaps less. 

2. Tn his ‘ Out of his Humour,’ in the Induction, 
Asper says, when discussing the misuse of the 
word humour :— 

As when some one peculiar qualitie 
Doth so possesse a;man. 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. 
But that a rooke by wearing a pyed feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-pild ruffe, 
A yard of shoo-tye, or the Switzers knot 
On his French garters, should affect a Humour! 
O, it is more than most ridiculous. 

3. So in L. i. Cordatus speaks of Sagliardo as “a 
tame Rooke, you ’l take him presently,” and he is 
so little of a sharper that he is ready to be gulled 
by any one—one who throughout the play would 
be a gentleman, but is a horny-handed country 
chuff and in town an ignorant simpleton. 

4. The sentence in IT. ii, of the same explains 
itself. Here Macilente-Jonson says of the foolish 
Inns of Court man that would be in the Court 
fashion, but always finds himself in the last but 
one :— 

I fain would know of heaven now, why yond fool 
Should wear a suit of satin? he? that rook ? 
That painted jay, with such a deal of outside ? 

5. Dekker, in his ‘Satiromastix, near its com- 
mencement, makes Horace-Jonson, when callers 
knock, say, “ Peace! tread softly; hide my papers: 
Who's this so early? Some of my rooks, some 
of my Ege Even if the one phrase did not ex- 
plain the other, and show rook and gull to be the 
same, no sharper would have thought it worth 
while to seek out Jonson, and Tucca elsewhere 
calls him a gull-groper. 

6. So afterwards the same Horace-Jonson says 
to his richer toady Asinius, whose name is fitted 
to his nature :— 

“Foh! come, your great bellied wit must long for 
every thing too; why, Rook [#.¢., you ninni-ham- 
mer}, I have a set of letters ready starch’d to my 
hands, which to any fresh suited gallant that but 
newly enters his name into my roll, I send the next 
morning......that my novice shall start......when he 
sees the sudden flash of my writing.” 

7. Before 5 also Asinius says, “‘......when Musco 
the gull cried mew at it.” And Horace-Jonson re- 


with his new satin suit, and both would be lost, for 
not fetching home by a day.” 

As the rook is accounted a bird of peculiar 
sagacity and sympathy I confess that I do not 
understand this second use of the name, and would 
willingly learn. Can it be taken from this fact, 
stated in a note to Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nature, 
published by Blackie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London, vol. ii. p. 94 ?7— 

“ During a hard frost......he is......a moping, melan. 
choly bird, appearing to avoid his old companions, and 
to be without sufficient energy even to seek for f 
= remaining in one position for a considerable length 
of time.” 

Or was it for a similar reason to that which 
makes the Italian give to cornacchia the double 
sense of crow and chatterer, or idle talker? 

_ Br. Nicsoxsoy, 


Pate Printine Inx.—Any one accustomed to 

much reading must be familiar with the paleness 
of the ink used in English books during the latter 
part of the last century and the beginning of the 
present. JBaskerville’s books, indeed, form an 
exception, and are conspicuous by the blackness 
of their ink. I had always attributed this paleness 
of ink to want of material ; but, from a 
sage in Franklin’s letters, it appears that the pale- 
ness was intentionally produced. Franklin (him- 
self a working printer), writing to Noah Webster 
in 1789, speaks of a “fancy that grey printing is 
more beautiful than black ; hence the English new 
books are printed in so dim a character as to be 
read with difficulty by old eyes.” He quotes a 
remark of Lord Chesterfield’s to a Dublin news- 
paper printer, who was praising his own ’ 
“ Mr. Faulkiner,” said my lord, “don’t you think 
it might be still farther improved by using paper 
and ink not quite so near of a colour?” (* Life of 
Benjamin Franklin,’ edited by Bigelow, 1881, iii, 
445.) J. Drxoy. 
Trauian AND Catuepras. — Mr. 
Bovucaier asks me (by private letter) to supple- 
ment in ‘N. & Q.’ what I have said in reply to his 
query about Tours Cathedral, by saying which I 
consider the (architecturally) finest churches in 
Italy, “other than Milan, St. Peter’s, and St. 
Mark’s at Venice,” and which the finest French 
cathedrals, 
Mr. Boucuier’s letter is dated, I am sorry to 
observe, so long ago as April 13. But I have been 
for some weeks absent from home, and have only 
just returned. It is very difficult to assign superior 
merit to one of two such buildings as St. Peter's 
and Milan Cathedral. It is almost as bad as being 
called upon to state whether a month or a mile is 
the longer! Leaving this difficulty, I may a 
however, that the Duomo at Florence may fairly 
claim to rank with (not next after) the churches 
Mr. Bovcnier mentions. Giotto’s campanile, 
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the most architecturally perfect building 
in the world, The cathedral at Orvieto, mainly as 
a museum of sculpture and fresco, is a church of 
first-rate interest. The churches of St. Anthony 
at Padua, St. Zeno at Verona, St. Francis at 
Assisi, St. Clement at Rome, and the cloister of 


ae, the monastery at Monreale in Sicily, may be named 


as all of high interest, some, however, mainly on 
one ground and some on another. But it may be 
stated generally that, from any architectural point 
of view, Italy is immeasurably inferior to France in 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

Then as regards the finest cathedrals of France. 
Mr. Boucuier “‘ hopes” that my vote will be for 
Amiens and Rheims. But I am inclined to think 
that, taken as a whole, the cathedral of Bourges is 
the finest ecclesiastical building in France. It is 
without transepts, therefore without sundry delight- 
fal effects. But the extreme beauty of the unbroken 
pave and choir I think more than atones for this. 
Both Amiens and Rheims are, of course, very grand 
churches, but each of them for especial excellences 
rather than as a whole. Chartres, Le Mans, Beau- 
vais, Caen, Rouen (both the cathedral and St. 
Ouen), St. George de Boscherville (near Rouen), 
Arles (a cloister), are all buildings well worth 
attention and admiration. Nor do I for an instant 
pretend that this is an exhaustive list. It is far 
otherwise. T. Apotrnus Troops. 

Budleigh Salterton, 

A TaearricaL Paratiet.—The run of Mr. 
Angustus Harris’s Christmas piece at Drury Lane, 
‘The Babes in the Wood,’ was from Boxing night 
to the Saturday in Easter week ; and the news- 

have pronounced it to be “a run for a 
ristmas entertainment that is without a parallel.” 
Something very like it, however, was to found 
in the ran of Mr. Planché’s spectacular burlesque 
‘The Prince of Happy Land ; or, the Fawn in the 
Forest,’ with Madame Vestris in the leading cha- 
meter. This fairy extravaganza was produced at 
the Lyceum Theatre, with Beverley’s scenery, at 
Christmas, 1851, and was performed nightly up to 
Easter, 1852. The other piece that made up the 
excellent programme for the evening was ‘The 
Game of Speculation,’ adapted from Balzac—“ in 
less than thirteen hours, and produced after only 
two rehearsals”—by “Slingsby Lawrence, Esq.” 
(G. H. Lewes), with Mr. Charles Mathews as 
“Mr. Affable Hawk.” It had been first performed 
at the Lyceum on Oct. 2, 1851. The play-bill re- 
mained unchanged from Christmas to Easter, and 
the newspapers of the day pronounced the circum- 
stance to be ‘‘ unparalleled in theatrical annals.” I 
am happy to say that I saw both pieces, more than 

onee, in the early months of 1852. 

Cornsert Bepe. 


Rompetsti:tsKix.—In the Atheneum of Mar. 9 
Mr. E. Clodd is said to have read a paper on the 


of Rumpelstiltskin before the Folk-lore 
iety, the philosophy of which seemed to con- 
sist in a superstition that the knowledge of the 
name of a person, human or superhuman, gave to 
another in possession of it power over him. A Dr. 
Gaster—Jewish Rabbi, I believe, and therefore, I 
suppose, a reverend—a foreigner of erudition, who 
has recently come to this country, said the inci- 
dents mentioned by Mr. Clodd and other speakers 
were in the magic of the Middle Ages and in 
narratives of the Bible. Would any of your 
readers inform me where in the Bible, whether 
Old or New Testament, are to be found parallels 
to the philosophy of Rumpelstiltskin = of by 
Dr. Gaster ? W. J. Bircs. 


Tae Frevr-pe-Lis on tHe Mariner’s Com- 
pass.—“ Las agujas en Flandes y en Francia se 
comengaron a hazer: y de alli fue el principio de 

ner flor de lis por cabega en el Norte.” From 
Dr. Pedro de Medina’s ‘ Regimiento de Navegacion’ 
(Seville, February, 1563). The first edition a 
peared in 1545. L. L, K. 


Tennyson: ‘Tae Sonca.’—In all the 
editions I have consulted I find that the first line 
of the second verse of this poem runs thus— 

The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee. 


In the last edition (in one volume, containing the 
complete works), published this year, the words 
appear thus— 
The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly. 
The alteration, trivial enough in itself, is a good 
example of the care which the poet takes in smaller 
details. A. BLaKeney. 
Cambridge. 


AwnaLcaDE AND the Pall Mall 
Gazette of March 1, in an article on ‘ The Carnival 
of Nice,’ I find the following :— 

“The analcades, or troops of men on donkey-back, 
cavalcades having gone out of fashion for reasons of ex- 
pense and restlessness, must consist of not fewer than 
twenty members in each, and she-donkeys are in great 
demand at this season on account of their greater 
docility.” 

This word analcade (should it not be dnalcade ?), 
which is quite new to me, seems from this quota- 
tion to be now in use among the French of Nice, 
and the question is whether it has lately come into 
use oa as a joke, or whether it has already 
found its way permanently into the French lan- 
guage. If the latter is the case, I must protest 

inst such a barbarous formation. Cavalcade = 
the Low Latin caballicata (Ducange), from caballus, 
a horse, and therefore cade is the termination, and 
not alcade. Consequently, instead of dnalcade, 
we ought at least to have had dnicade or dnecade, 
or asinicade = asinicata, if it had been preferred to 
give the word an Italian form, like cavalcade= 
cavalcata; or it might have taken the form of 
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asinade (or asenade), for in Provencal (the true 
language of Nice) asinado (or asenado)* means 
“troupe d'ines, cavalcade A Anes” (Mistral, s.v.) ; 
and of this a more French form would be dnade or 
anée. But custom is stronger than mere gram- 
matical rules, and I should not, therefore, be sur- 
prised if dnalcade, which seems to have the 
advantage of priority, finally won the day. 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


‘In Praise or Atz.’—In a well-worn volume 
of old songs, oy of the time of Queen Anne, 
I found the following, which seems worthy of in- 
sertion as a pendant to the lines on Belgian and 
other beers in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 284, 396. It 
does not appear in the interesting and compre- 
hensive volume ‘In Praise of Ale,’ by W. J. 
Marchant, published last year:— 

A Song in Praise of Burton Ale, 
set by Mr. John Barrett. 
Give us noble Ale, of the right Burton pale, 

And let it be sparkling and clear, 

We'll never repine at the God of the Vine, 

If the Red or the White he preferr. 

In glasses full crowned let the Queen’s health go round, 

Let the English as ever be bold, 

Let France and Spain’s power both fade like a flower, 

And Britain and Britons the balance still hold. 

If Bacchus refuse to joyn with our muse, 

This glorious liquor to praise, 

We'll soon change our note from the grape to the malt, 

And Ceres adorn with our bays. 

Then around let it chime till our faces do shine, 

And our chearfullness make the world know 
That the Barley supplies what the vintage denys, 

Spite of France and her Duke of Anjow. 


J. MasKeEL. 


Surerstition 1x Raope Istanp.—There is 
apparently a large survival of folk-lore in some of 
the New England states. A correspondent, writing 
from Gloucester, Rhode Island, to the New York 
Tribune, April 7, gives this interesting account of 
a district where the belief in witches and wizards 
still flourishes :— 

“This wild, wooded, and rock-ribbed region, less than 
a from Gen. Putnam's historic wolf den, 
in North-Eastern Connecticut, is full of superstition. 
It is one of the queerest of localities. In the centre of 
Gloucester lies Ponagansett Lake, and all about the 
shores of this lake are the dwellings of a hale and hearty 
people, who make this country, far from the busy haunts 
of men, a veritable wonderland of legend and reminiscence. 
The old men delight in telling ghost stories, and the 
young people like to listen. Gloucester lies on the 
crooked old Indian trail which ran between Connecticut 
and the Providence Plantations. 

“For generations back the Gloucester farmers have 
believed in y mye They will do much of their work 
only during the fullof the moon. Otherwise they would 
ay to die or to have very bad luck. Planting must 

be done until! the signs of the zodiac are propitious, 


* In Provencal ado seems commonly to be a feminine 
termination =ltal, ata, French ade. 


and gardens must never be ploughed on Fridays. Even a 
tooth must not be pulled unless the stars are right; if it 
is, it will come bard and cause great suffering. 

“ Pork, if killed during the small of the moon, will 
shrink to nothing in cooking, while that butchered at 
the full of the moon will continue white and firm, To 
ensure luck in the management of domestic animals the 
o- of the zodiac must be in the leg. The wishbones of 

fowls are preserved on sticks. Some families keep 
hundreds on hand all the time. When the zodiacal sign 
is in the bead, then the Gloucester people believe ong 
can do the most at catching pickerel and can hook the 
biggest fish. Hence the almanac hung by the kitchen 
fireplace in all Gloucester houses is a thing the settlers 
could not live without. Its study, if one would reap 
good harvests, ‘catch’ good clamming tides, and avoid 
misfortune, is imperative. 

“These people also believe that if pe take up a 
black snake and bite it your teeth will never decay; 
that if the nails are pa: on Friday toothache will be 
prevented, and that a child born in the heat of the day 
can see into the future, and will be exempt from in- 
fluences of witchcraft. A ship that has such a one on 
board they ~ will never sink. 

** Perhaps the most curious belief still haunting these 
hearthstones of interior Rhode Island is that relating to 
the character of the little fish in Ponagansett reservoir, 
This pond is the source of the Pawtuxet river, which 
flows easterly into Narragansett Bay, and years before 
the building of the dam across the outlet of the lake, 
herring from the salt sea used to swim up the stream to 
the shoal waters of the lake to spawn. The old settlers 
who have lived about the lake all their lives aver that 
the shiners which now glisten in its crystal waters are 
naught else but the degenerate descendants of the her- 
ring race, and show the same characteristics. One of 
‘the Bowen boys’ at the lake frequently says that he 
father used to say there was no shiners before any d 
dams was built to fence out the herrin’s,’” 

There are here some curious parallels to Old 
World beliefs. The oe does not appear 
to be of native growth. It was an imported 
article in bygone generations, but it seems to have 
a congenial soil. Wittram E. A. Axor, 

Manchester. 


Mistake 1n Appison’s ‘ Specrator.’—Reading 
Addison’s Spectator, I see that in No. 275 he has 
attributed ‘‘Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile” 
to Juvenal instead of Horace. Hurd takes no 
notice of the slip. Perhaps it may have been 
remarked by some more recent editor. If not it 
may be noted now, though it is hardly likely that 
it should have altogether escaped observation. 

E. YarDLey. 


Tar Winp or a Cannon Batt.—I have lately 
seen it stated that military authorities say that no 
one is ever hurt by the wind of a cannon ball, for 
the very sufficient reason that a cannon ball has no 
wind that strikes out sideways, as is commonly 
supposed. The late Duke of Wellington must not 
be classed with such authorities. Lord Stanhope, 
in his interesting ‘ Notes of Conversations with the 
Duke of Wellington,’ says :— 

“TI mentioned with much praise Lady De Lancy's 
narrative of her husband’s lingering death and of her 
own trials and sufferings after Waterloo, The Duke 
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told me that he had seen it, Lord Bathurst having lent 
ithim many years ago. He was next De Lancy when 
he was struck ; it was not by an actual wound, but by the 
wind of a cannon ball. This it was afterwards found 
had separated the ribs from the backbone, Col. De 
Lancy fell from his horse to the ground, and then bounded 
up again into the air like a struck pheasant. He was 
thought to be dead, and reported as such in the first 
bulletin of the battle. However, the Duke had him 
carefully conveyed from the field in a blanket, and was 
afterwards told not only that he was alive, but that he 
would certainly recover...... However, he expired at last 
from the inward hurt,” 
Joun Sixes. 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
aames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Crrr.—Everybody must be glad of Prof. Free- 
man’s discussion of the use of city in England in 


Macmillan for May. But he does not therein touch 
on Ireland. Which Irish towns rank as cities ; 
and what is the criterion of a “city” in that 
country? Also, how is ‘“‘city” applied in Aus- 
tralia? What Australian towns rank as cities? 
Canadian and U.S. usage appear to differ from 
each other and from British. And what consti- 
tutes a “‘city” as distinct from a “town” in 
India? We want information as to the current 
meaning of city in all English-speaking lands. 

; J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


Mompixc.—W hat is the derivation of this word ? 
It is applied to the practice which the old women 
hereabouts have of going round to receive presents 
—usually the gift of sixpence—on St. Thomas’s 
Day. Is it connected with some old tradition ? 
I have in vain tried to find out why that particular 
day was selected. St. Thomas’s Day is the only 
festival many of them know anything about ; but 
they never forget that. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Dr, Meap Dr. Fretnp.—Can any of 
your readers tell me the earliest authority for the 
well-known ancedote about Mead’s handing over 
to Freind the sum of five thousand guineas, said 
to have been received from his (Freind’s) patients 
during his imprisonment? The sum is so large 
that there is clearly some mistake, which I wish to 


Hastings W. A. G 


Sm Nichotas Wextworts, Knr., of Lilling- 
stone Lovell, co. Oxford, by his will dated Feb. 7, 
1551, leaves certain moneys—in case of failure 
nt and distributed to the 
aydens mendynge of high 


of heirs—“to be s 
marriage of poore 


wayes.” I shall be glad of any explantion of this 
bequest. W. L. R. 


Pero Gomez.—Will a reader state where the 
character Pero Gomez may be found after whom Sir 
Joseph Hawley named a celebrated ae 


“THE MyYsTeRY OF A worRD.”—Tennyson, I 
think, speaks somewhere of ‘‘ the mystery of a 
word,” and other writers, too, touch on the same 
idea. Will some one oblige with a ? 

UCIS, 


Sir Davip Linpsay’s Recister.—Could any 
one tell me when Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
the Lord Lyon, completed his register? In Seton’s 
‘ History of Scotch Heraldry,’ 1542 is given as 
the date from the register itself; but it seems to me 
that this may very likely be the date of his begin- 
ning it. LAE LIvs. 


Lippett Scort's ‘ Lexicoy.’—I have been 
informed on trustworthy authority that there is 
to be found in the large edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s ‘Greek Lexicon’ a second unintentional 
pun of a nature similar to the following. Under 
the heading cvxodavres, the suggested derivation 
from cvuxov, a fig, is given, but this, the editor 
remarks, in all seriousness, “ is probably a figment.” 
Inquiries have failed to elicit from numerons clas- 
sical correspondents tke word under which the 
second pun is to be found. Perbaps you can help 
me. The subject is of some interest, I think. 

E. A. R. 

| Through our obliging correspondent Dr. GREENHILL, 
the Dean of Christchurch informs us that he is aware of 
no second pun, and that the first no longer appears, 
“ figment ” Loving been altered into invention. | 


Cuurcn Betts.—May I again ask help from 
the readers of ‘N. & {.’ in the collections I have 
been making for some years past towards a com- 
plete account of the church bells of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire? I shall be most grateful 
for quotations or references from or to wills or 
records relating to the church bells of West York- 
shire. J. Eyre Porrieton. 

Spring Vale Road, Sheffield, 


Source or Qvoration.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with information as to the 
name of the paper and date in which the following 
appeared ?—‘‘‘ Wanted, descendants of the Storms 
(or Storm family) of Ilfracombe.’ From what we 
know of the locality the advertiser had better 
inquire for ‘ little gales.’” It is supposed to have 
appeared in Punch about 1876. 

S. H. Linney. 


It appears that the actress 
whose recent death has been generally deplored 
was married to a Mr. Wills. Where and when 


| | 
| a 
| 
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did the marriage take place, and what was the 
Christian name of the husband ? Ursan. 


Sayine or Lorp Beraconsrietp.—In the 
‘Ethics of the Turf,’ Contemporary Review, 
April, it is mentioned that “Lord Beaconsfield, 
in one of his most wicked sentences, said that 
the jockey is our western substitute for the 
eunuch.” What did the great statesman mean ? 

NE QUID NIMIS. 


Traian Lireratore.—Can any one recommend 
mé a trustworthy handbook of Italian literature, 
including the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
somewhat similar to Mr. Saintsbury’s ‘Primer of 
French Literature,’ or Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
‘Primer of English Literature’? Is there such 
a work, either in Italian, French, or English ? 
Italian will do, but I should prefer one written in 
English or French. JonaTuan Bovcuier. 

c=. Bovonter probably knows the volumes dedicated 
to Italian literature of the important ‘ Storia Universale 


della Letteratura’ of Signor Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Milano, Ulrico Hoepli.} 


Bentaam VicaraGe, In GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
Can any one explain the following announcement, 
which is printed in the True Briton for Wednes- 
day, January 16,1751, No. 3, p. 71, under the 
head “ Preferments”? “Jan. 5. The Reverend 
Mr. Oreed, of Brazen-Nose-College, Oxford, was 

resented by that College to the Vicarage of 

ntham, in Gloucestershire.” No such place is 
to be found in the list of Brasenose livings, or in 
the ‘Clergy List,’ the only Bentham being a rec- 
in Yorkshire, Although Foster, in his 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ mentions three persons in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century of the 
name of Creed of other colleges, some one of whom 
might have been elected to a fellowship at Brase- 
nose, yet no evidence of such election occurs in 
the college records, Some other announcements, 
which seem correct, are on the same page. Veri- 
fication or explanation sent at once, and direct, 
will much oblige. W. E. Bockuey. 
Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


“ Mater Det.”—When was the epithet “ Mater 
Dei” first applied to the Virgin Mary ? 3 


Wa Srationers.—I have lately bought a 
few tracts and chap-books, and amongst others 
“The Entertaining History of the King and 
Cobler. Part the first, ‘Nottingham. Printed 
for the Walking Stationers.” Is anything known 
of the a Stans 3 I suppose they were 
itinerant chap-book vendors. This chap-book has 


been reprinted in Mr. Robert Hays Cunningham's 
Prose Chap-books, chiefly of Last Cen- 
before. 

W. 


tury,” and I dare say many times 


Rise Park, Hull. 


| 


Vicrvuatter.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what was the exact calling, or trade, of one de- 
scribed as a victualler the middle of last wy 


Brisnor Berketey.—Southey writes (‘Omnians,’ 
vol. i. p. 251):— 

* A journal of his [Bishop pee travels in Ital 
and many of his papers remain unpublished. His ual 
son, George Monck Berkeley, had he lived, would have 
given them to the public, I know not what is become 
of them since the family has been extinct. But of such 
a man not a relick should be lost.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ suggest any probable 
clue to the discovery of these MSS. ? 
T. Apotpavus 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Lorp Truro.—Where was this great lawyer 
born? How long was he Member of Parliament 
for Newark and Worcester respectively? Where 
was he buried? T. Cann Hocus. 


“ Proup Preston,” in Lancasnire.—In Bishop 
Richard Pococke’s ‘Travels through England in 
1734 to 1757,’ published by the Camden Society, 
it is said of “ Proud Preston” that it 
subsists chiefly by its being a great and 
by many families of middling fortunes who live in it; 
and it is remarkable for Old Maids, because these fami- 
lies will not ally with tradesmen, and have not sufficient 
fortunes for gentlemen.” 

This is quoted in the Athenceum of April 13. _ 

I should like to be informed whether these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics have, in the lapse of 
more than a century and in presence of the social 
changes consequent on the development of manu- 
facturing industry, disappeared or diminished. 
Perhaps the letters “ P. P.,” borne on a banner in 
the arms of the city, may have had —e 
do with its nickname of “Proud Preston”; but 
as I do not think that this is their meaning, I 
should feel obliged to any Lancashire antiquary 
who would say what interpretations have been 
given of them. He would, perhaps, also kindly 
correct any mistake there may be in an old nur- 
sery rhyme that I quote from recollection of long 


Proud Preston, 
Poor people, 
Little church, 
And low steeple. 
GRAIENSIS. 


Devizes.—A friend wishes to know whether 
any etymology or explanation of the name of the 
town of Devizes has ever been attempted; and, if 
so, where. L L. K 


Bavorr.—What is the origin of the word 
“ badger” as the name of a game played by 
children? The game consists in throwing a knife 


from certain tions in the hand so that the 
blade may stick into the ground, the final throw 
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being ‘‘ badger.” The game, I suppose, is universal, 
but I do not know whether the name is local. 
W. F. SHerrarp. 


Cettic Caurcu.—What evidence is there that 
the Celtic Church, which St. Augustine and his 
missionaries found in England, did not originate 
from Rome? Does not the church architecture 
found in Ireland, which is totally distinct from 
any other in many points, as well as the fact that 
the crucifixes are clothed, indicate that it had an 
Eastern rather than a Roman origin? Can the 
idea that the church in Ireland was founded by 
one of the Apostles be supported by any direct 
evidence ; and therefore the Celtic Church had a 
Western rather than an Eastern — 


Sr. Anprew's Cuurcu, Worcesrer.—In this 
church are large iron rings fastened to the western 
piers by strong staples, and I would be glad to 
know for what purpose they were used, and also 
to hear of any other similar examples. 

J. 

Water Orton, 


Jonny Eston, M.P. for Southwark from 1553 
till 1559. — What is known of him? He doubtless 
was the “ Johannes Eston ” who represented Wigan 
in the last parliament of Henry VIII. and Ciren- 
cester in the first parliament of Edward VI. 

W. 


AvTHors or Quorations WaNTED.— 


But sorrow never could revive the dead ; 
And if it could, hope would prevent our tears ; 
So we must weep, nce we weep in vain, 


Unthinking man, whose moments quickly fly, 
Wakes but to sleep again, and lives to die ; 

And when this short, uncertain life is o'er, 

Man dies to live, and lives to die no —* aR 


Well might the great, the mighty of the world, 
ey who were wont to fare deliciously, 
And war but for a kingdom, more or less, 
Shrink back, nor from their thrones endure to look. 


Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law 
From which they swerved not since, 
o There is no food in Orleans,” he replied ; 
“Scarce a meal more.” The assembled chiefs resolve, 
If thou should bring no tidings of near aid, 
To cut their way to eafety, or by death 
Prevent the pang of famine. 


0 happy earth! Reality of heaven ! 

To which those restless souls that ceaselees!y 
Throng through the human universe aspire. 
Thou consummation of all mortal hope ! 
Meantime Clorinda hastes against the Franks, 
First of her band, with many a gallant knight ; 
Whilst, in a secret porch, Argantes ranks 

His troops, prepared for rescue or for fight. 


Replies, 


SCHOOL STOCKS. 
(7™ §. vii. 370.) 

These were in general use in ladies’ schools 
fifty years ago. I went, when a lad, to a girls’ school 
where there were six of these, and often three or 
four were in use at one time. They consisted of a 
board two feet long, nine inches wide ; on the to 
were fastened at obtuse angles four pieces of w 
about an inch thick, between which the feet were 
placed, the heels touching. I have seen girls stand- 
ing in them for an hour. The backboard and the 
iron ring were also in common use at that time. 
The backboard consisted of a piece of wood two 
feet six inches long, nine inches broad in the 
centre, the two ends being four inches wide. The 
girl stood with the broad part at her back, the 
arms being passed over the narrow ends, thus 
bringing her perfectly upright ; the iron ring was 
placed under the chin, being connected to a light 
upright iron rod at the back, fastened to leather 
straps, one going round the waist, the other two 
passing over the shoulders, thus keeping it in its 
place. I once saw a girl undergoing these three 
punishments at one time—I believe for telling a 
falsehood. This was at a school in Norfolk Square, 
Brighton. The lady of the house took in what 
were called parlour boarders; and having a relative 
there as such, I (being only a small boy) was allowed 
to spend a few days with her, and being encouraged 
into the schoolroom by the girls—of course against 
the rules—I thus had the opportunity of seeing 
what I have stated. as. B, Moris. 

Eastbourne, 


In ladies’ boarding-schools a century ago the 
rod was unsparingly used, and stocks were not 
unfamiliar as objects of punishment or as in- 
struments used in the cultivation of deportment. 
The ‘Diary of the Lady Frances Pennoyer, of 
Bullingham Court, Herefordshire,’ contains an 
allusion to these stocks under the date of Jan. 1, 
1760, when she writes :— 

“ After breakfast gaw the girls......Left them sitting 
with their feet in the stocks and their backboards at 
their shoulders, and went out.” 

‘A History of the Rod,’ by the Rev. W. M. Cooper, 
B.A., contains some curious information as to the 
means by which young ladies were once pa ee 
to secure their cheniien. The account of a board- 
ing-school at the end of the last century, taken 
from a letter written in 1862, makes another refer- 
ence to these school stocks. “Every morning,” 


says the writer, speaking from her own experience, 
for the information of her granddaughter, who is 
about to begin her own schooldays, 

“ when we had walked into the schoolroom and saluted 
our governess with the latest dancing-master’s curteey, 
we were placed with our feet in the stocks, the backboar 
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at our shoulders, and a large darning-needle, point upper- 
most, stuck in our on thet we in ‘the 
least we scratched our chins,” 
The road to knowledge is less thorny nowadays. 
J. W. Atuison. 
Stratford, E. 


I recollect that an instrument similar to that 
described by Mr. Unpernitt was in use at a 
dame’s school for little boys some twenty-five years 
ago in Norwich. The punishment consisted in 
standing in these stocks and holding an instru- 
ment called a backboard, the ostensible object of 
which was to prevent the boy from becoming 
round-shouldered or turning in his toes. 


Frepericx T. Hiscame. 
Norwich. 


The instrument of torture mentioned by your 
correspondent Mr. Unperaitt was in constant 
use in the dame’s school where I learned my alpha- 
bet at te in 1855-57. “Turn out your 
toes” was a frequent order. I suspect there are 
few corners of England where the practice still 
lingers. . WELSH. 


I remember stocks, similar to those described by 
your correspondent, being used about fifty years 
ago in a ladies’ school at hester. 

F, Gosse.iy. 


Vowet Snorrenine Piace-names: 
Benacre (7" vii. 321).—Can this name be 
interpreted as Beanacre? May it not rather be 
regarded as having affinity to benerth, a tillage 
service, whereby the tenant held his land upon the 
terms of ploughing or otherwise contributing to the 
cultivation of a certain quantity, more or less, of 
his lord’s demesne? Benerth, Lambard states, was 
a service which the tenant performed with his cart 
and plough. It was undoubtedly performed with 
his plough, and harrow too, but not apparently 
with his cart, as it was merely a tillage service. It 
was always performed upon request and summons, 
in aid and help of other tenants bound to render 
the like service without summons, but with an 
allowance during employment of a “coredy,” i. ¢., 
diet or victuals, sometimes called “ benebred.” 
Somner, in his ‘Treatise of Gavelkind,’ mentions 
benerth as derived from the Saxon word biddan, 
and applied to this service upon the same ground 
as bydel is applied to a crier, beadle, summoner, or 
bailiff, so ed from his office, which is to warn, 
summon, or give notice, as these tenants were to 
be warned or summoned—in a word, bidden—to 
come and perform this service. 


T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


With all due deference to so high an authority 
as Pror. Sxear, I venture to say that he is wrong 
in identifying Hwete-dun with Wotton, in Surrey. 
The late Mr. Wickham Flower, in a paper on 


‘Surrey Etymologies’ (Surrey Arch. Soc. Coll., 
vol. il. pp. 347-8), pointed out Mr. Kemble’s error 
in considering that Hweete-dun was Wotton, and 
proved I think, conclusively, both from the form of 
the word and from its mention in connexion with 
laces in the neighbourhood of Croydon, that it was 
addon, in that parish. Wotton is doubtless the 
“ Woodton ”; it is written in Domesday Odetun ; 
“in modern orthography,” says Brayley (‘ Hist. of 
Surrey,’ vol. v. p. 18), “* Wood-town,’ an appella- 
tion manifestly referring to the woodland character 
of the district.” The Survey says, “ There is a wood 
yielding fifty swine for pannage and twenty-three 
for herbage,” which indicates a considerable extent 
of woodland ; and any one familiar with the local 
pronunciation of wood as ‘‘ ood” will see how the 
word came to be written “ Odetan ” in Domesday. 
“The exact operation of phonetic laws” is better 
illustrated by the natural method by which Hwete- 
dun becomes Whatdon or Waddon than by intro- 
ducing a foreign letter 0, and by a forced construc- 
tion making it into Wotton. G. L. G. 


Vittace Musines’: Rev. W. J. Unwin (7"S. 
vii. 266, 372).—The Rev. William Jordan Unwin, 
D.D., of Highbury College, and sometime minister 
of Beaumont Chapel, Woodbridge, Suffolk, was 
ordained April 17, 1836. He died in 1877 (see 
John Browne’s ‘ History of Congregationalism’). 
He was third son of Stephen Unwin, of Coggeshall, 
Essex, who was the second son of Thomas Unwin, 
of the Grange, who was the son of Jordan Unwin, 
of the same, who was the third son of Thomas Un- 
win, of Coggeshall. There the connexion is broken, 
although I have little doubt the ascent is through 
the Unwins of Castle Hedington up to the original 
stock at Chatterley, co, Stafford. 

William Cawthorne Unwin was second son of 
Morley Unwin, Rector of Grimston, Norfolk, &., 
who was the eldest son of Thomas Unwin, of 
Grocers’ Company, and most probably a cadet of 
the Castle Hedingham branch. But if A. J. M. is 
especially desirous of farther particulars I shall be 
pleased to furnish them. I fancy I have collected 
every printed icular respecting the Unwin 
family, beside many others from family sources. 
I have failed to obtain any certain data respecting 
the descendants of William Cawthorne Unwin 
beyond the fact that he left several children, of 
whom William, second son, died at Croydon. The 
representative of that branch at the present time 
informs me he knows nothing about his family, 
and, if I read correctly between the lines, wishes 
to intimate he does not care either. I hope some 
day to have the opportunity of completing this 
pedigree by examination of the records at Somer- 
set House. Joun J. STOcKEN. 

16, Montague Street, W.C. 


I remember in my childhood at Tunbridge “ 
often overbearing a laugh of my elders over the 
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tradition of a hymn-refrain akin to those quoted by 
A. J. M., of which the version that reached me, 
said to have been sung in Sir Charles’s, or “‘ the 
old church” there, differs slightly from his. The 
women’s choir occupied the opposite side of the 
gallery to the men’s, and it used to be narrated 
that they were fond of introducing a hymn in 
which the former had to sing :— 


Oh for a man- 
Oh for a man- 
Oh for a man- 
sion in the skies, 


And the latter responded :— 


Come down great Sal- 
Come down great Sal- 
Come down Sal- 
vation from the skier. 


R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Caantes I.’s Groves vii. 368).—In 
‘Gloves, their Annals and Associations,’ by S. W. 
Beck, it is stated that 


“a melancholy interest attaches to a pair of gloves ex- 
hibited by their owner before the Archwological Insti- 
tute in 1861, when a notable number of fine specimens 
of art industry were gathered together. These were 
averred to have been given by Charles I. on the scaffold 
to William Juxon, Bishop of London, and to have been 
subsequently preserved by the bishop’s descendants at 
Little Compton, Gloucestershire.” 


Again, by the report of the proceedings of the 
Institute given in the Atheneum of May 11, 1861, 
“Mr, Nelson brought the black velvet gloves 
cy by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon on the scaf- 
old.” It will be observed that the description of 
the gloves differ in such important points as colour 
and material. Is it probable that the king would 
select for wear a pair of fawn-coloured gloves on 
the day of his execution ? 
Everarp Home Co.emay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


When the Archeological Institute visited Wor- 
cester, in 1862, a collection of Worcester and 
Worcestershire antiquities was temporarily formed, 
and included a 


“pair of gloves of black velvet, with a division for the 
thumb only, and curiously formed with a transverse 
opening inside, across the fingers, so that they might 
readily be drawn out of the glove, to give facility of 
movement in grasping any object. The seams were 
covered with broad black silk binding or lace. These 
gloves were, as it is stated, given by King Charles L., 
shortly before his execution, to William Juxon, his chap- 
in attendance, at that time Bishop of London. 
Shortly after the fatal event the bishop retired to an 
estate which he possessed at Little Compton, Gloucester- 
shire, and he resided there during the times of the 
Commonwealth. His family subsequently settled at 
Lechlade, in the same county. The gloves, believed to 
be the identical relics which then came into their pos- 
b B. H. Chapman, whose 
ancestor married a ndant of A i 
rehbishop Juxon, 


Mr. Park Nelson was Assistant Keeper of Public 
Records. I have given the above somewhat lengthy 
quotation from the official catalogue of the tem- 
porary museum ; and as the volume was edited by 
Mr. Albert Way, the note may be of some slight 
value. The gloves exhibited at Worcester are 
evidently not the same as those alluded to by 
Kitiicrew. Singular to say, we have in our 
museum an odd shoe, one of a pair said to have 
belonged to Charles I. 

Smita, City Librarian. 

Worcester. 


Will Kitticrew kindly tell me what Mrs. 
Bowles was granddaughter of Martin Lluellyn, and 
where he read that she had King Charles’s gloves? 
I have large collections relating to the different 
families of Bowles, and am always glad to add to 
them or to afford information to any one of my 
name. Grorce Bow.es. 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N,W. 


Sretta (Lavy Rica) §. vii. 
347).—Of this celebrated court beauty—who was 
no Penelope in the sense of the Homeric model— 
a notice is given by Miss Costello in her ‘Memoirs 
of Eminent Englishwomen,’ ed. 1844, vol. i. To 
that account the following particulars may be re- 
garded as supplemental. 

The manor of Wanstead passed away from the 
Rich family in 1577, when the Earl of Leicester 
bought it of Robert, second Lord Rich, father of 
Robert, third Baron, who was husband of Penelope. 
Subsequently it came to her brother Robert, Earl 
of Essex, the royal favourite and stepson of Lei- 
cester. 

An inventory of the effects of Leicester taken at 
Wanstead House at his decease in 1588 makes 
mention of a portrait of Lady Rich, which probably 
occupied a position in the apartment called “‘ Lady 
a} Chamber” (‘Cart. Antiq.,’ roll D, Brit. 

us. ). 

In the early part of 1599 Charles Blount, then 
Lord Montjoy, purchased the manor of his friend 
Essex, whose sun of prosperity was setting, and it 
was at Wanstead, in 1605, that Montjoy, now Earl of 
Devonshire, married Penelope after her divorce 
(Banks’s ‘ Extinct Baronage,’ 1809, vol. iii.). 

A letter, written in the following March, re- 
ports 
“ @ difference between two lords of the Upper House who 
by chance met together in the King’s Little Chamber 
there, namely, Devon and Rich. Foul words passed, and 
the lie, as I am informed, given to Devon: the event is 
in expectation” (‘Court and Times of James I.,’ ed. 
1848, vol. i. p, 61). 

Shortly after this collision Lord Devonshire died, 
and upon this event a controversy arose among the 
heralds as to the propriety of impaling the arms of 
Penelope as his wife, some questioning the validity 
of the marriage on account of her previous divorce 


(Cal. of State Papers). 
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I have lately inspected a brief epistle preserved at 
the British Museum, and written by ‘‘ Penelope 
Riche” in 1599. It is dated from Essex House, 
her brother’s town mansion, and is of no general 
interest (Add. MSS., No. 12,506). The hand- 
writing is large for the period, though thin, and 
the signature, in tall upright characters, is not 
without a-certain impressive force. 

Wm. UNDERHILL. 

57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 


“On Tae carpet” (7 §S. vii. 344).—This query 
suggests another. Why has not the public library 
at Hastings a copy of the ‘N. E. D.’ so far as it 
has gone? If it had, my friend Mr. Parisu 
would have consulted it, and found that this is an 
old English phrase, not necessarily, nor, indeed, 

robably, a translation of “sur le tapis,” but in- 
Momeun to England, and expressing the same idea 
asthe French, Carpet was the old word for table- 
cloth, and “on the carpet” meant “laid on the 
table for consideration.” A great-aunt of mine 
( florwit 1760-1842) always said “on the carpet,” 
meaning “subject of discussion.” The phrase, 
then, seems quite unconnected with carpeting= 
scolding, which probably does relate to the parlour 
floor carpet, though the explanation seems hazard- 
ous. Henry H. Gisps., 


Surely Mr. W. D. Parisu is wrong in alluding 
to the above as “a direct translation of the French 
‘sur le tapis’”! Tapis, of course, means a table- 
cloth as well as a carpet, and this often mistrans- 
lated phrase is a metaphor derived from the de- 
liberations of a council the members of which sit 


round a table. J. M., Jun. 
I very much doubt the explanation of the phrase 
‘a good carpeting” given at the above reference. 


It seems to me much more naturally derived from 
the familiar operation of beating a carpet, trans- 
ferred metaphorically to a moral correction. I 
have heard “ dusting his jacket” so used, even by 
educated men. Thus it would recal the French 
words gourmer and gourmander, sometimes in- 
correctly interchanged. MarsHALt. 


“O Sancrissma, O purissmma” (7 §, vii. 
280).—A. M. T. asks where the hymn of which 
the above is the commencement in a correct form 
occurs, and who is the author. It is an insertion 
in the ‘Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn.’ It may be seen 
in this collection: ‘ Hymnarium-Bliithen latein- 
ischer Kirchen poesie,’ Halle, 1868, hymn 80, p. 129. 
In the index of first lines, p. vii, it occurs as 
“Sicilianisches Schifferlied, 2 u. 3. Strophe 
unicht.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sorry Daws (7"§. vii. 248, 314).—She married 
in 1818 Baron de Feuchéres, and left the greater 
bulk of her property to her niece, Madame Tha- 
naron, the daughter of one of her sisters. The 


rest of her fortune she bequeathed to her brothers 
and sisters, and her will was disputed by Prince 
de Rohan, who lost his case. See the Annual 
Register for 1843. B, Firorence 


Rirow Srvrrier’s Guitp (7" 8. vii. 329),— 
When James I. went to Ripon (1617) he was pre- 
sented by the Corporation with a pair of spurs 
which cost 5/. Camden says Ripon spurs “ might 
be forced through an half-crown.” 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


“To JOIN THE GREAT MasoriTY” (7% §, vii, 
305).—In September, 1882, a note of mine ap- 
peared upon the phrase “Joining the majority,” 
which led to several further communications, and 
amongthem onefrom Mr. WitFrrep Harcrave(6" 
S. vii. 136) asking, “ Who first used the i 
the great majority ?” and assuming that it was pro- 
bably an Americanism; also stating that the 
Pictorial World heads its obituary notices “The 
Great Majority.” W. E. Bucktey. - 

[Many letters are eee but the subject, 
apart from the introduction of the word “great,” was 
discussed fully in the Sixth Series, | 


Dovetas vii. 247, 329).—As often as 
not, when the nineteenth century moralizes on the 
failings of the fourteenth, it errs when it does not 
know all the facts. A. J. M. is not in advance of 
the age. To say nothing of his accepting the 
authority of Froissart for the statement that the 
Bruce’s heart was a-journeying to the Holy Land 
in the springtime of 1328, more than a year before 
Bruce was dead, A. J. M. is surely rash in the 
bit of moral he has tagged on. To this new doc- 
trine of his about the crowned heart as a symbol 
of nothing better than an infirm purpose and an 
unfulfilled behest I, for one, entirely demur. 
A. J. M. cannot know the precise terms of the 
behest so well as Douglas did, and if a few weeks 
after the death of Bruce Douglas obtained a 


protection from Edward III. for his journey to- © 


wards the Holy Land to the aid of Christians 
against Saracens with Bruce’s heart—“ versus 
Terram Sanctam in auxilium Christianorum contra 
Saracenos cum corde Domini Roberti Regis Scotie 
nuper defuncti ”—surely it is fair to assume that 
the fighting of Saracens was included in the behest. 
(Bruce’s death June 7, 1329 ; safe conduct quoted, 
dated Sept. 1, 1329.) And if at that very time 
he distinctly contemplated going to Spain en route, 
and obtained letters commending him to King 
Alfonso (Sept. 1, 1329), surely there is little si 
of infirmity of purpose in the fact of his actu ~ | 
oing to Spain in the following —. If A. J. 

fad considered Hailes’s ‘ Annals,’ sub anno 1330, 
and Bain’s ‘ Calendar,’ vol. iii. No. 990, my autho- 
rities for the foregoing safe conduct and letter, be 
would never have penned his reflection. 
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Mr. Joseph Bain, under date August, 1887, in 
the preface, p. xxxvii, of the last work cited—the 
third volume of a series of calendars which will 
link his name with that of Lord Hailes in the 
esteem and admiration of many coming generations 
of Scotch historical students—mentions the follow- 
ing extremely interesting fact & propos of Douglas’s 
expedition :— 

“The late Count Edward d’Albanie told the editor 
about twelve years ago that during the then late Carlist 
war, while Don Carlos’s force was besieging the port of 
Santander, in Biscay, under General Dorregaray, he was 
with that general on the heights above the town. Dor- 
regaray, who was a Basque, pointing to a large grey 
stone near his tent, eaid it was a memorial of a great 
warrior called ‘El Dugla,’ who came long ago to fight 
the infidels in Spain. He sent for champagne, and they 
drank to the memory of the brave Scotsman.” 

I sincerely hope A. J. M. will, at least meta- 
phorically, do the same, and withdraw his dis- 
paraging imputation on the well-proved constancy 
of the ‘‘ good Sir James.” 

As Mr. C. A. Warn’s question has not yet 
received a direct answer, I may say that Hailes 
states that Douglas fell at Theba, on the frontiers 
of Andalusia, on August 25, 1330. 

Geo. Nettsoy. 


Casa ve Piatos (7" §, vii. 107, 237).—In 


Ribera, accompanied by the poet Juan de Encina, 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. It was not, 
however, until 1533 that he built the palace in 
Seville known as the Casa de Pilatus, in comme- 
moration of his visit to the Holy Land. It derives 
its name from the fact that it was built in imita- 
tion of the residence of Pilate when governor of 
Judea—or, at least, of the building which tradi- 
tion pointed out as the house in which he lived 
while in Jerusalem. 

I have a faint idea of having heard when in 
Spain that Pontius Pilate, after leaving Palestine, 
occupied an official position in Bcetica, a province 
of Hispania, and was drowned in some lake in 
that country. Perhaps some of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ can afford information on this subject. 

R. Stewart Patterson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Wooproore anp Pupsry Famities (7 §, vii. 
208, 292).—A family named Power, of York, claim 


to be descended from Richard Woodroof, of Worley, om 


bat I do not know whether the descent is proved 
satisfactorily or not. May I supplement your 
correspondent’s query by asking who are the 
living representatives of Henry Pudsey, of Barford, 
whose daughter Florence married Henry, tenth 

Clifford? The Irish family of Allen, of 
Tipperary, claim descent from Pudsey of Burford; 
bat is there any authority for the statement ? 


Tae Oxen or Ipnicues (7" §. vii. 168, 276). 
—The adage is not to be found in Erasmus, or at 
least not in the good edition of Froben, 1513. But 
the following, which is in his collection of 3,260 
proverbs, may furnish an analogy :— 

“Quid ad Mercurium? ri xpo¢ roy ippnv; Idem 
cum illo? Quid ad rem? duvéivy mpdg Exog; Nam 
Mercurius orationis autor.” 

J. Extor Hopexin. 


Homan Leataer vii. 326).—See Carlyle’s 
scathing denunciation of the “tannery of human 
skins” at Meudon in the Reign of Terror (‘French 
Revolution,’ part iii. book v. chap. vii.) :— 

“History, looking back over cannibalism, through 
Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims’ and all early and late records, will 
perhaps find no terrestrial cannibalism of a sort, on the 
whole, so detestable. It is a manufactured, soft-feeling, 
quietly elegant sort; a sort perjide/” 

To this I can add nothing except an emphatic 
Amen! JonaTHaN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


There is a fine specimen preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, ascribed to the punishment in- 
flicted of flaying alive for sacrilege. I saw it 
when passing through the pyx office ciceroned, 
with others, by Mr. Micklet waite. A. H. 


Under this head Mr. R. W. Hacxwoop refers 
to Gordon’s ‘Grammar of Geography’ for the 
statement that in Leyden University there is pre- 
served, amongst other “ rarities,” a shoe made of 
the entrails of aman. Gordon, however, says “a 
shirt made of the entrails of a man.” (See 
edition, p. 113.) Cc. 0. B. 


Taitep Enouisnman (7" §, vi. 347, 493; vii. 
132, 212, 349).—Lord Monboddo, in his work on 
‘The Origin and Progress of Language,’ vol. i. 
book ii. chap. iii. p. 257, second edition, says :— 

“TI have given such authorities for the fact [of tailed 
men] that we cannot disbelieve it, or even doubt of it, 
without rejecting all human testimony, and resolving to 
believe nothing but what we have seen.” 

Dr. Johnson thus describes Lord Monboddo to 
Mrs. Thrale :— 

“He is a Scotch judge, who has lately written a 
strange book about the origin of language, in which he 
traces monkeys up to men, and says that in some coun- 
tries the human species have tails like other beasts. He 
inquired for these long-tailed men from [Sir | 
Banke, and was not pleased that they had not been fo 
in all his peregrinations, He talked nothing of this to 


See Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ vol. iv. p. 73», Murray, 
Wa. CrawForp. 


I cannot resist the temptation of recording in 
‘N. & Q.’ an amusing blunder made by one of my 
schoolfellows at the Charterhouse, who positively 
declared that some of the Romans wore tails, re- 


ferring, memoriter of course, to the line of Ennius 
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uoted in Cicero in his ‘De Amicitid’ or ‘De| mother. Miss Bellenden gave him her promise, {but 
without disclosing the name of her betrothed ; and then, 


Egregié caudatus homo Catus Zlius Sextus. 
I need scarcely add the word used by Ennius is 


“ cordatus,” E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Porm sy tHe Laureate (7 §, vii. 385).— 
‘The How and the Why’ appeared in the 1830 
(London) volume of Tennyson’s ‘ Poems.’ It is 
also included in ‘The Poetical Works of Alfred 
Tennyson,’ published by Harper Brothers, New 
York, in 1873. It is not mentioned in the 
anonymous concordance published by Strahan & 
Co. in 1870. The utility of this work is much im- 
paired by the absence of any reference or key to 
the editions of the poet’s works which were used in 
its compilation. Wa ter Hamitron. 


Lord Tennyson’s little poem, ‘The How and the 
Why,’ mentioned by Miss E. A. Burton, is to 
be found in an American edition of the Laureate’s 
works published by Lee & Sheppard, of Boston, 
in 1873. The poem alluded to was published in 
this country first of all in 1830, and, so far as I 
can trace, has never been inserted in any later 
English editions. There are also a lot of small 

ms which were published in 1833, and which 

ve also been omitted in later editions. These 
poems (both those of the 1830 and 1833 editions) 
number over forty in all, and I shall be glad to 
furnish Miss Burton with a list of them if she 
desires it. W. W. Davis. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 

replies to this effect are acknowledged, 

Mr, Wa, Payne is enough to send us a copy. 
We agree, however, with the author of the original 
query, that “ it is too long to quote,”’) 


Joun, Szconp Baron Hervey, or Ickwortu 
S. vii. 308).—In ‘The Queens of Society,’ by 
race and Philip Wharton (1867, p. 339), it is 
stated that the marriage between Lord Harvey 
and Mary Lepell “is believed to have taken place 
on the 20th of May, 1720, but was not proclaimed 
until the 20th of October, although she had visited 
Ickworth, the seat of Lord Bristol, twice during 
the summer of that year, still retaining her maiden 
name.” A few lines further on the authors en- 
deavour to explain the secret marriage as follows, 
on the authority, apparently, of Croker :— 

“This mystery was explained thus, When Mary 
Bellenden rejected the addresses of Prince Frederick, 
she owned to him that her affections were engaged. 
Frederick had, he told her, suspected that this was the 
case ; but he added, with the generosity of his nature— 
for he bad that quality in a far more eminent degree 
than any of his race—that if she would tell him the 
ane of her choice, and not marry without his know- 

ge, he would consent to the match, and be kind to 
her husband. Both the single Marys [ Mary Bellenden 
and Mary Lepell) were, be it remembered, somewhat in 
his power, from their position as maids of honour to his 


fearful of any obstacle being thrown in the way, she was 
privately married to Colonel Campbell, one of the grooms 
of the prince’s chamber, and, many years afterwards, 
Duke of Argyll. It is conjectured by Mr. Croker that 
Mary Lepell and Harvey took a similar course, feari 
lest their union should be disapproved of by their — 
patrons. The marriage of both the Marys was announced 
nearly at the same time, They had probably resolved to 
brave the storm—if storm there was—together, and to 
announce the step they bad taken, and to give in their 
resignation as maids of honour at the same time, just a 
few days previous to the birthday, the 30th of October, 
when two other young ladies were appointed in their 
place,” 
The same authors, if I remember rightly, attribute 
the saying “ Men, women, and Herveys” (7" §. 
vii. 370) to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
ALPHA. 


Oxrorp Divinity Decrees (7 vii. 370). 
—I cannot answer Mr. Tew’s special question. I 
did not know there was such a statute. I see in 
Crockford that Mr. Tewis an Oxford man. Why 
should he not go to the fountain head, which I take 
to be his Regius Professor? However, I write not 
so much to say this as to give these notes, which 
may be of interest. It has been stated in ‘N.& Q’ 
(I am sorry I have lost the reference) that Dr. 
Alwood, the lay D.D. of Wesley’s Korah sermon, 
catnot be found in the ‘Graduati Oxonienses.’ 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1733 (iii. 377) adds 
at end of a list of Oxford D.D.s, “ Dr. Fanshaw of 
C.C. and Dr. Green of Queen’s, not in holy orders.” 
Can Alwood possibly be an ancient mistake for 
Fanshaw? The date would be about right. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


GrinpsTone Sapuine §. vii. 207, 275). 
—Will any of your correspondents who kindly 
answered the above query inform me whether it 
is possible that trees grow at all in height from the 
bottom as well as from the top? Is it the generally 
received opinion that a tree grows only by shoots 
from the top in height, and only in lateral bulk in 
any other part? If this be so, how could Water- 
ton’s nut tree (of which there is an illustration in 
his ‘ Essays’) have lifted the mill-stone? I am 
aware that it is argued that a fruit tree is nailed to 
a wall with strips of cloth, and that it is stated 
that the branches remain for years just where they 
were nailed, and neither rise nor push up the strips 
that hold them. Is this statement 


Invive, on Inwin, or Bonsnaw (7" §, vii. 307). 
—More Scotico, may I ask Mr. Antrosvs if he is 
sure about some of his facts? Is the Irvine from 
Bonshaw who was historiographer to James IV. 
and who fell at Flodden not in reality the Chris- 
topher Irvin who was historiographer to Charles II, 
and whose odd book ‘ Historie Scoticee Nomencla- 
tura Latino-Vernacula’ is well known? Mr. 
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Aytrosos would oblige also if he would state his 
authority for saying that the Irvines of Drum came 
from Bonshaw. Though I do not profess pedigrees, 
I am bound to say that in some studies of Dum- 
friesshire history I have not seen proof for any 
such antiquity to be assigned to the Bonshaw 
family. Irvines of Dram are found at least as far 
back as the time of Robert the Bruce. Irvines of 
Bonshaw I cannot find in my notes before the six- 
teenth century; and I respectfully venture to dis- 
believe that Dumfriesshire has any claim to the 
Irvines of Drum. Geo, NEILson. 
Glasgow. 


or Verses Wayrep (7* §. vii. 387.)— 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, &c., 
appears in a book of children’s poems entitled 
‘ Little Ben Bute,’ by Matthew Browne, author of 
‘ Lilliput Levee,’ and published by Thomas Gray & 
and Glasgow. F. W. Honr. 
elsea, 


R. B. Saeripan (7 vii. 328).—It is asked 
if any explanation can be given of the statement in 
Poole’s ‘ Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’ that 
Sheridan’s skull was publicly exhibited, when it is 
notorious that his remains were buried in West- 
minster Abbey. I remember to have seen at the 
School of Art, Cork, a cast of Sheridan’s head and 
face, taken after death, and calculated to awaken 
painful emotions. This cast may have led to the 
confused impression. W. J. FirzParrick. 

Garrick Club. 


Borper Heratpry (7" §. vii. 228).—See ‘ N. 
& Q.,’ 6 S. vi. 468 ; vii. 193, 255. 
B. Frorence Scarwetr. 


Tae Ross, Taistte, SHamrock §, 
vi. 207, 311, 429, 455; vii. 178, 295).—At the 
last reference C. C. B. has done me an undeserved 
honour by attributing to me a phrase which of right 
belongs to Mr. Warp (see 7" 8S. vi. 456). “Honour 
to whom honour,” &c. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 


Awywvats (7" §, vii. 304).—Anon. does well in 
lrawing attention to the literary treasures which 
lie hidden in these nearly forgotten volumes. I 
have before me the Keepsake for 1837, edited by 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Amongst the 
names of contributors who still survive will be 
found those of the Duke of Rutland and Lord 
Tennyson. Of those who have passed away the 
most notable were the Countess of Blessington, 
Miss Landon (‘‘ L. E. L.”), Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Lord Nugent, Lord W. Lennox, Mr. Ralph Bernal- 
Osborn, M.P., Mr. Monckton Milnes (afterwards 
Lord Houghton), the Marquis of Londonderry, and, 
though last not least, the late Viscount Ranelagh, 
K.O.B. His ‘ Fragments of Letters from the Seat 
of War in Spain’ give a vivid account of his travels 


in the Peninsula from December, 1835, to May, 
1836, one of the most stormy periods of the Carlist 
Civil War. Lord Ranelagh returned to the camp 
in the Basque Provinces during the following 
autumn, and was present at the siege of Bilboa, 
where I saw him on one occasion come out of the 
breaching battery in a storm of rain, covered with 
mud which the enemy’s shot had thrown over him. 
These “ fragments ” afford a graphic description of 
Spain at the troubled period referred to, and the 
information given is not to be found elsewhere. 
His lordship often spoke to me in after years of 
completing the work up to the date of his quitting 
the Carlist headquarters, Jan. 10, 1837, but never 
carried out the idea. Gzorce J. T. Merry. 


‘Lines To AN InpiAn Arr’ (7" §, vii. 
349).—The air, it appears, was Persian, and not 
Indian at all. Mr. Rossetti has an elaborate note 
(Shelley’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ iii. 402), but gives no 
indication of present whereabouts either of the 
poem or the air. The correct title of the piece is 
stated to be ‘ The Indian Serenade.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


CrericaL Expxosives (7" §S, vii. 326).—Dr. 
Cuancer’s note opens up a very wide subject. Ex- 
pletives of the kind used by “ proper” persons—if 
we could only get at them—would, doubtless, fill a 
big book; but as such explosives are, as a rule, only 
used by them tn camera, or take some such form as 
that in vogue amongst domestics, who 

Give the door a slam, 

Which represents a wooden d—, 
I am afraid the crop reaped will be scanty. The 
great advantage of getting such a record would be 
that it would show how far it was considered re- 
quisite to dilute before profanity in such a matter 
was supposed to disappear altogether. 

“ Ods bobs” and ‘‘ grammy ” I have heard from 
clergymen of the old school, and these are evi- 
dently but well-known oaths of the past doubly 
dilated. Still, the modern cleric must surely say 
something when the tin-tack on the carpet enters 
his unprotected foot, or when he jams his finger, 
or knocks his shin against the coal-scuttle. Of - 
course we all feel, or say we feel, that the only ex- 
plosive which should be used by pastors, and es 
cially the long-winded ones, is that which Mr. 
Spurgeon is credited with having suggested, viz., 
“two pounds of gunpowder sewn into the seat of 
their unmentionables, and so timed as to go off 
whensoever they come to ‘secondly’ in their dis- 
courses,” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


here mentioned is Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, the 
successful general and admiral of Augustus Cesar, 
the “ fortis et hostium Victor, navibus aut equis,” 
of Horace. He is frequently referred to as an 
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authority by Pliny, who records that he caused a 
map of the world as then known to be set up in 
the portico of Octavia at Rome, the map being 
inted on the wall, and accompanied it with a 
Betailed commentary, stating the distances from 
one important point to another, and the length and 
breadth of the different provinces (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ 
iii, 2, s. 3, § 17). See Bunbury’s ‘ History of 
Ancient Geography,’ ii. 177, a most valuable 
work. ‘The land of Prester Jehan” is merely a 
phical term, well understood in Holland’s 
oon for Abyssinia and the surrounding territories, 
the dominions of this supposed medizval potentate 
having been transferred in popular belief to Africa, 
when it became clear that they did not exist in 
Asia, For a full account of him see Baring-Gould’s 
‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ first series, 
ii., London, 1866. W. E. Bucktey. 


Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, born 63, died 12 B.c., 
was the favourite and the son-in-law of the Emperor 
Augustus. Bold and decided in character, he rose 
by his bravery and energy, both in civil and 
military affairs, to the highest dignities of the 
state. His whole career, in fact, was devoted to 
the consolidation of the empire of his patron and 
friend. To his great sagacity, and his victories over 
Mark Antony and the younger Pompey, no doubt 
Augustus owed his title of ‘“‘ Emperor of the 
World.” There is one remark of Agrippa which 
is apposite to the state of affairs at the present 
time, viz, “By union,” he used to say, “ small 
things become great; by division the greatest falls 
to pieces.” Hewyry Geratp Hors. 

6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Sir Caristopner Peprs (7* vii. 


formation ; or he might write to Canon Whately 
direct. E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Manvat or ARMs 1N USE IN THE Bnritisa 
Army: Barrie or Fontenoy (7 S. vi. 507; vii. 
154, 296, 395).—After the confirmation of Voltaire’s 
account of this battle which is given by the Rev. 
E. Marsuatt, it will, I think, be admitted that 
Voltaire’s account was very accurate. In fact, M. 


British fire to have been even greater. But my ob- 
ject in quoting Voltaire was to show that the ter- 
rible accuracy of the British fire confutes the absurd 
story of their firing from the hip, the position of 
“ charge bayonets.” J. Carrick Moore, 


One story is till another story is told. It 
is rather odd that at this time of the day the old 
mos first given to the world by Voltaire, should 
still be trotted out, when another version was 
duced by Carlyle in his account of the battle in 
‘Frederic,’ not from hearsay or mess-room gossip, 
but from the actual letter, written less than three 
weeks after the event, by no less a person than Lord 
Charles Hay himself, which is still to be found in 
the possession of the head of the family, the Mar- 
quis of Tweedale, at Yester House :— 

“It was our regiment that attacked the French 
guards, and when we came within twenty or thirty 
paces of them I advanced before our regiment, drank to 
them, and told them we were the English guards, and 
hoped they would stand still until we came up to them, 
and not swim the Scheld as they did the Mayn at Det- 
tingen. Upon which I immediately turned about to our 
own regiment, speeched them, and made them huzzah— 
I hope with a will. An officer (d’Auteroche) came out of 
the ranks and tried to make his men huzzah ; however, 
there were not above three or four in the brigade that 


389).—A good memoir of this Lord Chancellor, | did 


better known as Lord Cottenham, may be found 

in Foss’s ‘ Dictionary of the Judges of England, 

from 1066 to 1870.’ It appears from this that he 

was educated at Harrow before proceeding to Cam- 

bridge. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


He is better known as the Earl of Cottenham, 
and was three times Lord Chancellor, the Great 
Seal being in commission the first time. He was 
born in Wimpole Street. There is a sketch of Lord 
Cottenham, in a group of ministers, in the [llus- 
trated London News, July 25, 1846. There is a 
memoir in the Annual Register, 1851. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


My neighbour Canon Whately, Rector of Rise, 
has a portrait of Lord Cottenham, who was his 
uncle, and who presented him to the living which 
he now holds, It is a large engraving, but I cannot 
say by whom the picture from which it was taken 
was painted. If Mr. Hucnes will send me his 
address I will try to procure him the desired in- 


Verb. sap. Joun 


Manchester. 


Joun Ericsson (7 S. vii. 389).—According to 
the ‘Companion’ to the ‘ British Almanac’ for 1855, 
Capt. Ericsson, mechanist, died Nov. 2, 1853 (see 
p. 245), but his age is not stated. I may mention 
that Capt. Ericsson was the inventor of a screw-. 
propeller for steamships, called “ Ericsson’s pro- 
peller.” J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

The statement occurs also in Mr. Thompson 
Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ where it 1s 
made on the authority of the ‘Eaglish Cyclo- 
pedia.’ In Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary of Biographical 
Reference’ he is stated to have died in 1863, on 
the authority of ‘ Men of the Time.’ 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Szrmovr, a Sower S. vii. 385).—May I 
inquire if the author of the remark, “ A still more 


impudent guess turned the good old English yeo- 


Fournier’s statement makes the carnage from the ~ 
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man name of Seamer or Seymour, a sower, into St. 
Maur” (Saturday Review, March 30, 1889), was 
aware of the following record when he wrote his 
erroneous and misleading statement ?— 

“Seymour, or St. Maur, a baronial name, from St, 
Maur, near Avranches, Normandy. William de 8. Mauro, 
Normandy, 1198 (M.R.S.). Wido de St. Maur came to 
England 1066, and was deceased before 1086, when Wil- 
liam Fitz-Wido, his son, held a barony in Somerset, 
Wilts, and Gloucester, and ten manors in Somerset, and 
was ancestor of the Seymours, from whom sprang Queen 
Jane Seymour, the protector Duke of Somerset, the 
Dukes of Seymour, the Marquises of Hertford, and other 
families.” 

From ‘The Norman People,’ published by Messrs. 
H, 8. King & Co, London, 1874. 
Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Tue Petican (7 §. vii. 108, 209, 374).—“ The 
ican in her piety” was the badge of Richard 

‘ox, Bishop of Durham, 1494-1501, and is still to 
be seen in work done under his direction at the 
Castle, together with his motto, “ Est deo gracia.” 
The author of ‘ Rites of Durham’ informs us that 
there was in the cathedral, at the top of the canopy 
for the Blessed Sacrament, 
“ Pellican, all of silver, uppon the height of the said 
canopie, verye finely gilded, givinge her bloud to hir 
younge ones, in token that Christ did give his bloud for 
the sinns of the world” (Surtees ed., p. 7), 
and that at the north end of the high altar 
“there was a goodly fine Letteron of brasse, where they 
sunge the epistle and gospell, with a gilt pellican on ‘the 
height of it, finely gilded, pullinge hir bloud out hir 
breast to hir young ones, and winges spread abroade, 
wheron did lye the book that they did singe the epistle 
and gosple. It was thought to be the goodlyest letteron 
of brasse that was in all this countrye. It was all to bee 
ol _ sunder with wrests, every joynt from other” 
p. 11). 

There was another, with an eagle on the top 
of it, in the midst of the choir for use at matins 
and other times (p. 12). This latter stood there 
till 1650, when a fellow who was set to look after 
the Scottish prisoners quartered in the abbey after 
Dunbar fight sold this lectern and other things for 
his own gain. 

The idea of the pelican lectern was revived at 
the last “restoration” of the cathedral, and that 
at Edinburgh was probably suggested by the Dur- 
ham one. In the latter a curious mistake—most 
characteristic of a thing made to order, without 
any real knowledge or feeling—was unfortunately 
made. The young ones are eagerly lifting up their 
bills to be fed, but the mother is holding hers 
down without any attempt to shed her blood for 

». This was soon noticed, and led to the scoff, 
outside the sacred precincts, that the symbolism 
could not be improved. However, it was felt that 

something must be done,” so the “art-manu- 
turer” was sent for, and half a dozen holes drilled 


many brass pins, supposed to represent drops of 
blood. The effect would be ludicrous if it were 
not so pitiable. To any who knows the accom- 
plished gentleman who looks after the fabric of 
the cathedral it will be needless to observe that 
he was not responsible for the pelican. I ho 
the same mistake has not been perpetrated in t 
one at Edinburgh. H, S. R. 


Tae Baremays, Lorp Mayors or Lonpon 
(7 S. vii. 364).—Even if it should be found on 
examination that the arms on the monument to 
Joas Bateman are identical with those of Sir 
Anthony Bateman it will not, I submit, establish 
any consanguinity between the two. There were, 
I fear, unscrupulous seal engravers in the seven- 
teenth century, as there are in the nineteenth, who 
for a small fee would assign any coat of arms to 
any one foolish enough to apply to them. The fact 
that the Heralds’ College granted to Sir James 
Bateman in 1707 an entirely different coat from that 
of Sir Anthony Bateman would clearly show that no 
relationship whatever was proved, and that neither 
Joas Bateman nor his son Sir James was entitled 
to any armorial bearings at all until 1707, the date 
of the Heralds’ College grant. Gro, W. Ev. 


Warp e-way §. vii. 269, 314).—In Parish’s 
‘Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect’ we have the 
same word as “ whapple-way ” (but it is pronounced 
as wharple), and defined as a bridle way through 
fields or woods. It used to be said that the follow- 
ing was good Sussex ; “If ye go through the lag 
(wet meadow) you'll come to the gull (running 
water), and if ye pass through the rue (hedge-row) 
you ’ll get on to the whapple (bridle path).” Some 
fields near Chichester were called the “ Whapple- 
fields.” Jas. FRASER. 

Lavant. 


ParuiaMent oF Bats S. vii. 329).—In 
1427, during the regency, in the reign of Henry 
VL, in consequence of the litigious character of 
the Duke of Gloucester, the citizens were forbidden 
to carry arms, so when Parliament assembled the 
members of the House of Commons came armed 
with clubs and bats. E. Copnam Brewer. 


The very useful ‘ Dictionary of English History,’ 
by J. Low and F. S. Pulling (Cassell & Co., 1884), 
has the following (s.v. ‘‘ Bats”) :— 

“The ‘ Parliament of Bats’ (1426) was the name given 
to the Parliament which assembled in this year, when 
the quarrel between the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort was at its height. It received its name from 
the bats, or bludgeons, carried by the hostile and excited 
partisans of the rival statesmen.” 

GRAIENSIS. 


Portrait or Sir Isaac Newton vii. 
347).—In Lodge’s ‘Portraits,’ cabinet edition, 
1845, is a vignette engraving of him, after the pic- 
ture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which is there said 
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to be from the collection of the Earl of Egmont at 


Petworth. He is represented as seated, three- 

quarters length, wearing a long, flowing wig, and 

holding in his right hand a glove. The hands are 

represented with that delicacy and beauty remark- 

able in portraits by Sir Godfrey. Sir Isaac New- 

ton died in 1727. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Major-General A. H. Graham, lately deceased, 
had hung in the drawing-room of his residence, 
Graham House, Malvern Wells, a portrait of the 

at mathematician, in which he is represented 
Se esualion life size) in a sitting attitude, with a 
geometrical diagram before him, which he is en- 
gaged in studying, and I rather think he holds a 
pair of compasses in his right hand, as if in the act 
of taking a measurement. It is a well executed 
a and not improbably the work of Sir God- 

y Kneller, and there is no doubt of its being the 
likeness of the person it is stated to represent. It 
would be a valuable addition to the National Por- 
trait Gallery if an opportunity was afforded to the 
nation of acquiring it. WANDERER. 


A portrait (I believe by Kneller) may be seen 
in the Marquis of Exeter's collection at Burghley 
House. A guide to Burghley, containing notes on 
the most important pictures, may be obtained from 
any bookseller at Stamford. A. G, 8. 


There is a curious mistake in Mr. Bridge’s letter. 
It ought to read St. Martin’s Street. Sir Isaac 
never lived in the court. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Jeremy Tayrtor §, vii. 308).—A passage 
from Topsell’s ‘ Historie of Fovr-Footed Beastes’ 
(1608), which I subjoin, will throw some light upon 
the quotation from ‘Holy Living’ given in the 
query :— 

“Tt was also found, that in a certain Iland neare 
Calybes, Mice eate and deuoure gold, and therefore the 
Goldsmiths did cut them in pieces among their mettles. 
Plutarch, in the life of Marcellus saith, that there were 
many prodigies and fearful signes that did proceede the 
war of Marius, amongst other he saith that mice did eate 
the Gold hanging in the temple...... Anthologius re- 
hearseth a witty exasticon of Antiphilus, ypon @ mouse 
which was slit asunder aliue, for certaine gold-dust, which 
shee had deuoured, whereby was signified how men pro- 
cure vnto themselues exquisite torments, and unauoid- 
able mortal! harmes 4 stealing, and encreasing of riches 
signified by Gold.” —P, 506. 

J. F. Mayseron. 

Liverpool. 


“SKIPPANT AND Jompant” §, vii. 367).— 
May I repeat a protest which you have before now 
allowed me to make against the introduction into 
the English language of a greater number of foolish 
and unnecessary words than it is already burdened 
with? Occasionally a word is wanted, or is sup- 
posed to be wanted. In such a case we pray that 


it may not be of the cablegram or omniboat type, 
Sometimes there is a temporary demand for an un- 
objectionable word—Goschens, for instance, or 
autre-chose-isme, When it has served its purpose 
it should drop out. Sometimes a writer suits him- 
self with a vigorous word of his own, with no in- 
tention of using itagain. Thus, when, three weeks 
since, a World leader-writer wrote, with regard to 
Sir William Harcourt, that we do not wnexpect any- 
thing of him, he probably unexpected the repetition 
of the expression by any one else, And when a lady, 
in the skippancy and jumpancy of her heart, writes 
some words of more or less pretty nonsense, it is, 
I submit, a grave mistake, and one which the 
writer might be one of the first to recognize, to 
hail them as a desirable addition to the permanent 
treasures of the English language. Unfortunately 
the words in question, having formed a heading to 
a ph, will attain the immortality conferred 
by entry in the Index to ‘N. & Q.’ 
KILLIcREW. 


One hardly knows whether J. B. 8. is in joke or 
not. Ifhe be in earnest, he may be asked to ex- 
plain why these words are so useful. Why could 
not Mrs. Florence Caddy have written “ much life 
is skipping and jumping”; or, better still, “skips 
and jumps”? She did not find it necessary to 
write that the dragon-flies “are skimmant.” The 
words are plainly formed after the old Norman- 
French heraldic terms, and are foolish attempts at 
a sort of wit. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 

‘oleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Carots anp Sones (7 §. vii. 264, 337).—The 
“ other places ” which W. C. B. laments not having 
been “able to find” are 6" S, xii. 484; 7" Si. 
96, 118, 206, 315, 413. There is nothing in this 
jingling compendium of Christian doctrine to con- 
nect it necessarily with Christmas, though it may, 
of course, often be sung at that time, as well as 
any other. In Wilts and in Rome, where I made 
acquaintance with it, it was most distinctly not 
considered to have any application to the Christ- 
mas season; a carol, é.¢., a dancing song, a bal- 
lata, ruota, or ronda it undoubtedly is. I should 
like to take this opportunity of correcting a word 
inverted by a misplaced caret in my note, 7 S. i. 
97.. The last words there, of course, should stand 
cielo c’eloro. A great number of versions, from 
many countries, Christian and other, are given in 
Dr. Pitré’s Archivio delle Tradizioni Popolart of 
the year 1883, in a very painstaking and interest- 
ing article. R. H. Busk. 


16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Curistorpner Davenport vii. 266, 268). 
—Whether the passage is taken correctly or not 
from the earliest edition of Heber’s ‘ Life of Tay- 
lor,’ there is an error in the quotation of “ butler 
for battler, as it appears in the life prefixed to 


Canon Eden’s revision of Heber’s edition of Tay- 
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lor’s ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. 20. So Wood has, ‘ Athen. 
Oxon.,’ vol. ii. col. 485, folio, of Davenport and his 
brother, “They were only batlers.” This gives 
an opportunity for the remark that for all critical 
the original edition of Heber’s ‘ Taylor’ 
must be considered as superseded by Eden’s re- 
vision, with its excellent notes. At p. ccly there 
is a reference to the ‘ Athen. Oxon.’ (Bliss), vol. iii. 
col, 1223, the same as above. It appears 
from Wood that Franc. a S. Clara was not known 
as Christopher Davenport after he became a Fran- 
ciscan, and that he died in 1680, so that he could 
not be the Christopher Davenport of 1689. The 
Franciscan Davenport wrote the ‘ Historia Minor 
Prov. Ang. Fratruam Minorum,’ which a 
during his life, and he also wrote the ‘ Supple- 
mentum,’ which was not, however, published until 
after his death. Lowndes makes a mistake in 


calling the Franciscan Francis Davenport, as his | pa 


name was Christopher. Ep. RSHALL, 


As Christopher Davenport, the Franciscan, died 
at Somerset House on May 31, 1680, aged eighty- 
two, he could scarcely have been the same person 
as the Christopher Davenport who is described by 
Ma. Winters as being in 1689 of “‘ New Inn, 


Eq,” G. F. BR. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries : an Attempt 
to Wastrate their Suppression, By Francis Aidan Gas- 
quet, Vol. II. (Hodges.) 

Tux second and final volume of Mr. Gasquet’s t work 

is before us, We call it great without any hesitation, 

for the first volume was admitted on all hands to be the 
fairest book that bad as yet been produced concerning 
the great Tudor revolution. The second volume is larger 
than the first, and it has not so much of the romance 
interest in it as its predecessor. This was inevitable. 

Whatever we may think of the need there was for a refor- 

mation, or of the judiciousness with which it was carried 

out, it is not easy to turn Henry into a romance hero, 
and when a certain series of crimes has been committed, 
we look on with jaded interest as to those that follow. 

Quite free from all considerations of right and wrong, we 

cannot help having as intense a delight in following the 

careers of More and Fisher as we have in tracing the lot 
of Shakspeare’s heroes. But this cannot go on for ever. 

We feel, wherever the right or the wrong may have 

been, that the axe, the rope, the knife, and the fire are 

not objects which it is well for the brain to be long inti- 
mate with, 

In the present, as in the former volume, Mr. uet 
Writes with a fairness that makes one envy him. It is 
so very difficult to write calmly when the feelings are very 
deeply touched, There is, however, hardly a passage 
from which it would be possible to deduce what were 
Mr, Gasquet’s theological convictions, though he shows, 
a8 was to be expected, a sound hatred of murder and the 
tortures that lead up to it. The story of the rising in 
Lincolnshire and the Pilgrimage of Grace are analy 
well told We do not remember having ever met wit 
these cahappy narratives so well given before. Chaps. xi. 
and xii, “The Spending of the Spoils” and “Some Re- 


tults of the Suppression,” are the most important parts of 


the book. There are but very few poogte who know 
where all this mass of treasure went to, leaving the king so 
poor that he felt himself called on to debase the coinage. 
Still fewer are there who know what was the effect on 
the people of the sudden change in the ownership of so 
large an amount of landed property. 


Northumbria: a Repository of Antiquities of North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Borders of Scotland. 
Edited by T. Tindale Wildridge. (London, Gray; 
Hull, Peck.) 

Mr, WILpDRIDG’s compilation differs from many others 
of its class from the fact that it contains no padding. 
There is not a single article that cannot well stand on its 
own merits, and some are of a high degree of excellence. 
We are especially pleased to find a useful biographical 
notice of William Fowler, the engraver (born 1769, died 
1832). Retiring men such as he have seldom justice done 
to them during life or after death. Many men who had 
not one tittle of the ability or self-sacrificing zeal that 
Fowler possessed have had their names in all the news- 
pers. He was content if he could save from oblivion 
the memory of the remains of ancient and medisval art 
which he saw perishing around him. Had it not been 
for Fowler's engravings we should have known nothing 
whatever of several interesting objects which have been 
destroyed since his day. With the solitary exception of 
John Carter and Fowler’s friend Willson, the Lincoln 
architect, there was hardly a man in England who had 
any intelligent knowledge of medizval art when he began 
his great series of engravings. Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., 
contributes an interesting genealogical paper showing the 
descent of Darwin from a mayor of Hull. Mr, Axon’s 
paper on ‘ The Significance of Kufic Coins in North- 
umbria’ suggests lines of thought which we should like 
to trace very much further, It might well be expanded 
into a large volume, 


— Writers—An Attempt towards a History cA 
nglish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol, IV, 
(Cassell & Co.) 
We are glad to welcome another instalment of Prof. 
Morley’s magnum opus, In this volume he discourses 
leasantly of ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ Petrarch and 
caccio, Richard of Bury, the miracle plays, ‘ Cursor 
Mundi,’ John Gower, the old chroniclers, Maundeville’s 
‘ Travels,’ and William Langland and his‘ Vision of Piers 
Plowman,’ In recasting the matter which was originally 
ublished some one-and-twenty years ago, Prof. Morley 
ee omitted the chapters on Chaucer, hoping in the two 
succeeding volumes to complete the literary record of 
the fourteenth century and to carry it on from Caxton to 
Chaucer. If this scheme is carried out the first six 
volumes of “English Writers"’ will contain a history, 
or, as the title modestly puts it, ‘An Attempt towards a 
History of English Literature’ from the earliest times 
to the invention of printing. We trust Prof. Morley will 
have both health and leisure to complete his courageous 
and single-handed attempt; but, judging from the ex- 
haustive manner in which he deals with the early period, 
we shall not be surprised if he exceeds his original esti- 
mate of twenty half-yearly volumes. 


Records of the English Catholics of 1715. Compiled 
wholly from Original Documents. Edited by John 
Orlebar Payne. (Burns & Oates.) 

Tue English Roman Catholic body have been severely 

blamed for the small interest which they showed in the 

history of their forefathers, Informer times the charge 
may have been true; it assuredly is not so now. During 


the last dozen years a series of valuable works have been 
issued relative to the Roman Catholics of the last three 
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centuries, which puts them and their doings in a very 
different light from that in which historians have been 
in the habit of viewing them. Historians such as Lin- 

d and controversialists of the tye of Milner were 
ignorant of the vast masses of record evidence which has 
been preserved concerning the members of the Roman 
Catholic body at the time it was a persecuted sect. Had 
they known of them their narratives would not have 
been in all cases such as we find them. 

Mr, Payne has taken the date of 1715, the time of 
what is called the first Jacobite rebellion, and has 
grouped round the names of those who registered their 
estates at that time much curious information, mainly 
though not solely, derived from wills. We are very glad 
that he has given us all we possess, but feel, as we turn 
over his pages, that they might have been extended with 
advantage, It is, however, manifestly unfair to find 
fault with a book for being other than it has been planned 
to be from the first. The details given are arranged 
under counties. As to those parts of England with 
which we are the most familiar, we find many curious 
details which have hitherto been unknown to local his- 
torians. We trust the book may be widely read, as it 
shows in detail the cruel means used on the accession of 
the house of Hanover for the purpose of enforcing uni- 
formity in religious expression. 

We have received Andrew Brice and the Early Exeter 
Newspaper Press, and Who Wrote the ‘Exmoor Scolding 
and Courtship,’ a communication made by Dr. Brushfield to 
the DevonshireAssociation for theAdvancement of Science, 
It is well worthy of reproduction in pamphlet form. 
The history of our newspaper press of the last century is 
worthy of more attention than it has received, Whocan 
tell us what was the origin of our old newspapers, such 
as the York Courant, the Northampton Journal, and the 
Leeds Mercury? We take our daily paper in these days 
as eo much a matter of course that it never seems to 
oceur to us that newspapers have a history. We have 
heard of peasants in the Eastern Counties who have 
stiffly refused to be convinced that grubs turned into 
butterflies, and so we could well imagine people who 
found it impossible to believe that the newspapers of to- 
day are any of them the lineal descendants of the tiny 

y sheets which satisfied our forefathers’ craving for 
iielehes when George |. was king. Andrew Brice did 
much for the newspaper press of the south-west, He 
was, indeed, an enthusiastic man of letters in more than 
one direction. The large gazetteer which he compiled 
is but a literary curiosity now, but it was a most useful 
book when first issued. Even now it is worth while to 
turn over the leaves in search for facts and fallacies. 
Brice was a man of marked character, and never seems 
to have wished to disguise his feelings, Exeter was his 
native place, and he loved his home. Consequently he 
devoted fifteen folio pages to a description of that city, 
while seven contained all he desired to tell of London, 
The ‘Exmoor Scolding and Courtship’ is one of our 
oldest dialect publications, It has been reprinted over 
and over again. Who was the author is unknown. Dr. 
Brushfield makes it probable that we owe it to the ready 
pen of Andrew Brice. 


We have received No, VIII, of the “ Papers of the 
New York Shakespeare Society,” a small pamphlet en- 
titled The Construction and Types of Shakespeare's Verse 
as seen in ‘ Othello, by Thomas R. Price, LL.D. (New 
York, printed for the rT * It consists of but seventy 

s. Size is not in such matters any test of value. 

e labour gone through in the compilation of this 
elaborate analysis must have been very great. Some 
Americans with equal zeal have wasted their time in 
pursuing a phantom, Such has not been the case with 


Mr. Price. All Shakspeare students will find his 
of the verse of ‘ Othello’ of great curvien. — 


Le Livre for May supplies a full list of the members of 
the Société des Bibliophiles Contemporains, otherwise 
known as the Académie des Beaux Livres, The progress 
of this scheme, long cherished by M. Octave Uzanne, the 
distinguished editor of Le Livre, has been followed with 
much interest. In the list of founders, amidst names 
principally French, appear a few that are English or 
American, The English members, it is pleasant to see, 
are all contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ No full catalogue exists 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is a good idea, accord- 
ingly, of Le Livre to begin an ‘ Inventaire Detaillé des 
Catalogues Usuels, With this is an illustration of a 
Parisian library, showing the fine interior of the Maison 
Conquet, In the ‘ Bibliographie Moderne’ much 
is bestowed upon English works, and there is a specially 
elaborate and laudatory analysis of the ‘Life of John 
Francis,’ by his son, recently reviewed in these columns, 


Canyon Sparrow Simpson is engaged on a companion 
volume to his ‘ Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's,’ 
entitled ‘Gleanings from Old St. Paul's.’ Among other 
chapters it will contain three devoted to the music of St. 
Paul’s in the olden times, with illustrations, The volume 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Harroviensis (‘‘ Jingoism ”).—Jingoism has come to 
be applied rebukefully to those who advocate a forward 
or what may be called a Palmerstonian policy abroad. 
A song was written a few years ago the burden of which 
was :— 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo! if we do, 


We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the . 


money too, 
It was popular at music-halls, and the applauders of the 
warlike sentiments were derided as Jingoes. For “‘ by 
Jingo,” see ‘N, & Q.,’ 6 8, i. ii. iii, iv. passim. 

W. As mad as a hatter ”).—See 2% 8. ix, 
462 ; 3°48. v. 24, 64,125; 4th S. viii, 395, 489. (‘* Yellow 
bellies ”)—This term is applied opprobriously to the in- 
habitants of marshy counties as a means of likening 
them to frogs, 

G. 8. B. (“ Butehered to make a Roman holyday ").— 
Byron, ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto iv. 

Mars. Leopotp Scarterr begs to thank Mr, Bouchier 
for kindly sending her a copy of the ballad for which 
she inquired. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addreseed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A GRADUTED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. ©. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German ia King’s College, London. 


(L) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE.- 


SCHICHTEN. With a Questions for Conversation, and 
complete Vocabulary. ty-sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in te! With Literary and 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ BUGEN V VON SAVOYEN. 


With Notes, G and Index. New Edition. 
1%mo. cloth, 
“ Dr. notes sive the, the historical and geographical in- 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A ape” of Modern German Plays. 


Part 1—Contents : GENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER HA USAPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Part II.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. THEURER SPASS. 
3. Lier Pit With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 0. clot! 6d. 

together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


III.—Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Acts. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. i2mo. cloth, 


(iI.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ON ONKEL. 
Vocabulary. 


th Introduction, Notes, and 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Bay Travel, &c), and | 


*Ansiohten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“Ranks far above the run of educational boo’ -The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care 34 jucidity.* 


entertaining proving reading- middie or higher 


Fourth Edition, 18mo. eloth, 24. 6d. 
SCHILLER 'S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 


SCHILLER'’S WILHELM TELL 


ONPELS an and A. WHITE. 
Fourth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
ing te Dr, Becker's Views. With «Complete Course 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


NORGATE. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of f the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according te Becker) used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. Von's 


12mo. 4s. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION t& 


a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFF. 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU'S Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 


SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of to facilitate 
from English facilitate the practice of Transa 


19mo. cloth, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BIAGG Professor 
Italian in Queen's Coilege, Londons $ 


the same, 6a. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Tyee is ~ Writers (from the Thirteenth Centary te 
Preceded by a Selection of Easy Sentenoms. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
th Notes jographical ~wonnd ty LOUISA A. MERIV 


Third Edition, Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(on the Greek M 


Price 38. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
Us, Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated inte 
Dissertation by 


Printed by JOHN ©. FRANCOIS, Atheneum 
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